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WARNING. 


Tuis little history can make no 
claim to truth being stranger than 
fiction, nor does it portray hair- 
breadth escapes and bold ventures. 
What there is of it, however, is 
absolutely true. 
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THE TALE OF A 
CASUALTY CLEARING STATION. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE KICK OFF. 


It was on August 4th, 1914, that we, 
like so many others, received our orders 
to mobilise. “We” were at that time 
called a ‘Clearing Hospital.” Later 
the title was officially changed. The 
process of collecting stores at Ports- 
mouth was wearisome, but methodical 
and accurate to the last safety-pin. Our 


date of departure for France was un- 
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certain, and as we were eager to be off 
each twenty-four hours seemed an age 
of delay. Our personnel of 85 men, 
gathered from all parts of England, and 
our equipment of 25 tons, were, how- 
ever, all forthcoming in due _ course. 
The mobilisation arrangements, prepared 
years before, were perfect. Equipped 
for the full accommodation of at least 
200 patients, we were at last ready for 
the field, and reported ourselves as 
such, 

It was at daylight on August 16th 
that we embarked at Southampton. Our 
destination, hitherto kept a _ profound 
secret, was revealed at last. Off Netley 
the Skipper disclosed his orders. We 
smiled content. It was the very place 


we would have chosen. 
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The journey in a big liner, convoyed 
by destroyers, across a placid summer 
sea sO upset one’s preconceived ideas of 
a Channel crossing that from the first 
events were put out of focus. The 
Colonel knew the country _ slightly. 
Florrs, our second-in-command, had been 
to France before. So also, in fact, had 
“the Boy.” Clad in khaki, and laden 
with war’s impedimenta, the outlook ap- 
peared so strange that everything seemed 
weirdly out of place. To feel at home 
we should have been clothed in tweeds, 
and fingered Baedekers concealed in 
ulster pockets; the sea should have 
been wildly treacherous; wily custom- 
house officials should have waited to 
raid us on landing. | 


It was fortunate that the weather per- 
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mitted sleep on deck. The reek of 
horses and men, packed like sardines 


99 


“’tween decks,” may be cosy, but it is 
decidedly enervating. Orders demanded 
that we should not arrive too soon. The 
Skipper certainly obeyed them! We 
left Southampton at 9 A.M., and entered 
the mouth of the river at Havre just 
thirty hours later. 

Nevertheless, despite the upheaval of 
our minds, the Seine on that balmy day 
of August had lost none of its beauty. 
The horses whinnied with delight at the 
perfume of the shore. The men, swarm- 
ing over lifeboats and up ratlines, shouted 
themselves to a stand-still in attempts 
to return complimentary greetings from 
the banks. We officers, grouped upon 
the upper deck, studied the chateaux 
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unmasking one by one amidst the trees 
of the heights. 

In ever-changing panorama the French 
villagers, with their flags and banners, 
their salutes from sporting firearms, and 
their never-ceasing ‘“ Vive |’Angleterre,” 
filled in the chorus. 

To describe the sixty miles of river 
from Havre to Rouen would be but to 
compete with guide-books. We saw it 
all as others have seen it. No English- 
man, however, since the days of Henry 
V. and Agincourt, had ever viewed its 
beauty as we did from the deck of a 
British military transport. We felt the 
difference in our very bones. The en- 
thusiastic plaudits from the banks were 
in themselves sufficient to stir the most 


lethargic mind to action beyond the 
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beaten path. It was impossible not to 
reciprocate. 

The Boy, meditatively fingering his 
incipient moustache, glanced at his re- 
volver in an attempt to prove the reality 
of war. A sentry on the shore in his 
ill-fitting blue coat and red _ breeches, 
equally new to his job, waved his kept. 
“Vive la France!” yelled the men. 

The C.O., awakening anew to his re- 
sponsibilities of office, watched the ship 
warp into the quay with mingled feel- 
ings. He had been to war before. 
This was certainly no holiday trip. 
Trials of no mean order were already 
within sight. Perhaps honours and 
glory would follow, but death in many 
forms must first be faced. Slipping his 


arm through that of his second-in-com- 
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mand, he looked down at the eager 
faces in the well of the ship. ‘“Some- 
body, Florrs, has somewhere written, 
‘ Between the eager start and the achieve- 
ment lie the dead levels of continuance.’ 
Do you think that the Germans are 
right, and that the war must be over 
in a few weeks, or will it last for 
years?” 

“Not in a few weeks,” cried Florrs 
cheerfully. ‘‘ That is, unless it is in our 
favour. In any case, ‘ Master,’ let us 
have tea before we start.” - 

Private Champion, rubicund of coun- 
tenance, and smiling from every pore, 
was within hearing. He dived precipi- 
tately down the companion-way. Cham- 
pion was a man of resource. In no 


time he produced biscuits, tin mugs, and 
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hot water from the galley. The post 
of officers’ messman suited Champion to 
a nicety. He was a reservist; therefore . 
nobody knew his antecedents but, him- 
self. The officers’ mess gear had hitherto 
not been required. The question of a 
suitable messman had not as yet been 
discussed. By hustling over that tea 
Champion settled the point once and 
for all. What he might have said, or 
done, to other aspirants while the ap- 
pointment was still svd j;udzce has never 
been divulged. 

Tea over, the Boy, who in his capacity - 
as senior subaltern had, willy-nilly, been 
given charge of the officers’ mess, ordered 
the mess stuff ashore. 

Porteous, the junior major, knowledge- 


able in facts medical and military, pre- 
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cise in detail, and conscientious to duty, 
drained his cup, readjusted his belts and 
haversack, and repaired to the hold to 
disembark his section. 

Florrs, with jingling spurs and a genial 
smile in his eyes, was soon heard in the 
bowels of the ship ordering grooms, 
The three loose subalterns did as they 
were told guzckly. 

The quayside was a scene of weari- 
some excitement. Nothing else was to 
be expected. Ship after ship, unloading 
men, horses, guns, and stores, arrived in 
rapid sequence. It was each unit for 
itself. The C.O., short in stature, forgot 
his want of inches. The height. of a 
man does not, of necessity, coincide with 
power of speech! The disembarkation 


and sorting of stores needs watching. 
B 
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That was where the C.O. and Quarter- 
master came in. 

Captain Mackenzie, our quartermaster, 
had no small knowledge of the service 
and its “‘ikey” little ways. Juniors of 
other units tried jostling. They—each 
in his turn—however, ventured but once. 
With many campaigns to his credit, 
sturdy of mind and leonine in counte- 
nance, he possessed an accurate know- 
ledge of contents and weight of bales 
deadly in argument. 

Our only Captain, Macfidden, “The 
Gael,” was a brother Scot from Inver- 
ness, in the Army Medical Reserve. 
He and Mackenzie might wrangle con- 
cerning points of difference, but like 
brothers of a family they invariably com- 


bined against outside attack. 
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That first afternoon in La _ Belle 
France, the land of joyous frivolity, 
was no frivolous outing for us. The 
sergeant-major reminded more than one. 
man that he was not out for his health. 
It was quite dark before we had stacked 
all our five-and-twenty tons of stuff on 
the quay, and were ready to march into 
a rest camp. 

The war news obtainable was practi- 
cally nil. Liége had just fallen. Mons 
was not yet. A camp hastily arranged 
on the hill of St Aignan was our rendez- 
vous. 

The officers trudged with the men. 
To the tunes of the ever-popular ‘“ Tip- 
perary ” and the “ Marseillaise” we slowly 
and laboriously climbed over the cobbles 
of that interminable hill. | 
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It was our first day of active service 
ashore. The ten days of mobilisation 
in England were a vision of long ago. 
Where were the Germans? Nobody 
at the moment seemed to know. The 
French girls on the road to the camp 
thought only of the English. At all 
events, so it appeared, as they insinuated 
themselves between the ranks and clung 
to the arms of the men seeking souvenirs. 

The camp, of English bell-tents, occu- 
pied a ploughed field. It was pitchy 
dark. As we left the road, however, 
we had not failed to notice the powerful 
lights and voices emanating from a café 
at the corner. We smacked our lips in 
anticipation of dinner. Alas, we had 
forgotten military law and the hour. 


The restaurant had already closed its 
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door when we were free to seek it out. 
Dinner that night was, therefore, but a 
name. Fortunately sleep can cover 
much, We were, physically, all picked 
men, consequently healthy. To sleep, 
even on a mackintosh sheet in an earth 
rut, was a simple feat. That St Aignan 
estaminet, however, inspected through 
the eyes of hunger on a beautiful morn- 
ing, will never be forgotten. We found 
a table in an arbour in the garden, and 
promptly labelled it ‘Officers’ Clearing 
Hospital.” That we were destined to 
eat that one and only meal there was 
a fact hidden from us. 

Porteous, a pocket dictionary before 
him, steadily absorbed knowledge with 
his meal. Florrs, a consistent believer 


in the value of the personal factor, 
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bandied words with the coquettish little 
waitress. The spirit of soldiering is to 
forget tragedy in the acceptance of the 
joys of the moment. That first morning 
in France, far from the breath of war, 
was perfect. 

It was the Gael who ended the feast. 
He had been appointed adjutant. Thrust- 
ing his head into the arbour, he brought 
an official letter from the Staff Office. 
The contents ordered us to ‘stand by.” 
Further orders ve destination were pro- 
mised us in the course of the day. 

In those early days we were not 
beyond sight-seeing, when possible. 
Those who wished to see Rouen had 
little time to lose. We did not all, 
however, yearn for the same things. 


Some were for hunting out the best 
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shops and restaurants, others were intent 
upon pabulum for letters home. As the 
censor, new to his office, refused to pass 
almost anything in the nature of news, 
it became necessary to fall back upon 
safe ground of some sort. Florrs, accom- 
panied by Master, chose cathedrals. The 
Boy wasn’t sure, but followed. Porteous 
was quite sure, and followed also. 

Florrs had been aching to reach the 
cathedral ever since leaving England. 
Obsessed by the cult of architecture, he 
would run a mile to gaze upon a decrepit 
arch or crumbling saint. 

A tramway runs from St Aignan to 
the centre of the city. Like schoolboys 
on a holiday, we crowded on board a 
car. Sufficient unto the day was the 


evil thereof. Our knowledge of the 
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language was not our strong point. 
Nevertheless, twenty minutes later we 
had discovered the cathedral. 

‘‘Much more English than French in 
appearance,” lectured Florrs. ‘‘ Have 
you ever noticed that nearly all French 
cathedrals are very much higher in pro- 
portion to their length than the English 
ones? The French are broader also, 
and show elaborate schemes of vaulting 
and buttressing.” 

The Boy sighed, Porteous grunted. 

‘‘Amiens, for instance,” continued — 
Florrs, “is 470 feet long and 170 feet 
high. Rouen is 448 feet long and only 
92 feet high, like Salisbury. It is also 
about twenty years older than Salisbury. 
The English occupied Rouen when the 


cathedral was built, of course.” 
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“Why of course?” asked Master. 

“Why, Rouen was the capital of the 
Dukes of Normandy, and was almost a 
part of England from 1066 to 1213. 
The nobles were equally at home in 
either country.” : 

“ Humph!” grunted Porteous, consult- 
ing a pocket-book. ‘‘ Twenty years 
older than Salisbury, did you say ?” 

* Yes, the choir is.” 

“What about that middle spire?” 
gurgled Porteous. 

“A miserable affair of wrought iron,” 
cried Florrs. ‘‘ Nineteenth century.” 

“When did the English get fired out 
of Rouen?” inquired the Boy. 

Consulting his watch absent-mindedly. 
“Tsn’t it jolly hot? What about lunch?” 

“About 1435, I- believe,” replied 
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Florrs, ignoring such mundane matters 
as food. 

“Wrong again!” cried Porteous with 
glee, looking up from his book. ‘‘ 1440, 
my boy.” 

Florrs, smiling an unspoken retort, 
entered the nave. The morning sunlight, 
mellowed by the beautiful colouring of 
stained glass, would have glorified the 
ugliest building. The cathedral of Notre 
Dame, however, is beautiful at any time. 
The efhgy of Richard Cceur de Lion, 
lying above the silver casket in which 
his heart was buried, drew us like a 
magnet. It seemed _ extraordinarily 
strange that we British officers in 
uniform, armed and bent upon war, 
should be standing, after all the centuries 
between the thirteenth and _ twentieth, 
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beside that tomb. The tombs of Henry, 
eldest son of Henry II., and John, Duke 
of Bedford, gave us also food for thought. 

“ Now, Amiens, Chartres, Rheims, and 
other cathedrals,” said Florrs, ‘‘are much 
higher than this. They are pure French.” 

“Quite so!” agreed Master, leading 
the way into the sunlight. “I promised 
to meet the others at d¢jeuner somewhere 
in the main street, so come along.” 

It was not difficult to choose a café. 
The street seemed lined with them. 
French officers in their gaily - coloured 
uniforms were everywhere. Our sadder- 
coloured khaki was commented upon 
politely. Seats were offered us on all 
sides. Everywhere marked attention was 
ours. Posting a waiter at the door to 


watch for others of our unit, we reserved 
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a table. The air was electric with 
entente cordiale, Our khaki was praised 
for ‘its useful colour; our corps badges 
were admired and coveted as souvenirs; 
our rank badges were discussed openly. 
We quickly learned several things. 
Three stripes on the sleeve of a jacket 
means a major with us. A French 
major (Commandant) wears four. The 
R.A.M.C. badge of Asculapius—a ser- 
pent on a rod—is used equally by the 
French and German medical services. 
We compared notes, there and then, 
with the French; it was later that we 
inspected the German tunics! 

The others soon found us out. The 
a la carte déjeuner suited us excellently. 
We were beginning to like war. The 


camp in the ploughed field was com- 
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pletely forgotten. Suddenly Master, 
about to light a cigar, paused and 
gazed at the doorway. There stood 
Macfidden, heated and anxious. 

“Orders just come, sir,” he said. 
‘‘We have to load up on motor-lorries 
at four o'clock and march to Darnetal 
railway station.” | r 

“Where the dickens is that?” in 
quired the C.O., seizing his cap. 

“ About five miles, I believe, sir. It 
is a jolly long way anyway. An officer 
has to go there at once and arrange 
with the Railway Transport Officer for 
trucks and carriages for personnel and 
stores,” 

Master waited for no further words. 
War was again in the air. To capture 


a tramcar was the work of a few minutes. 
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Florrs was detailed to ride to ‘‘ Damn- 
it-all,” as we promptly christened that 
suburban station, and square the Rail- 
way Transport Officer concerning what 
we wanted before other units got ahead 
of us. Our heavy stuff was all still on 
the quay, but we should have to obtain 
transport from the A.S.C. and load it 
all before we could march. A Clearing 
Hospital did not possess its own trans- 
port. On the whole, we were glad we 
were not destined to remain longer at 
St Aignan. We had come to France 
for war. Rouen at its worst could not 
be called that. 

whe men got under way with a will. 
They were a good lot, and proved it 
many times during the days to come. 


Marching in fours downhill was some- 
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what different to the ascent. We met 
a new unit disembarking at the quay, 
and smiled pityingly. 

Details concerning loading stores on 
motor-vans and despatching them to the 
railway station would interest nobody. 
The process certainly bored us intensely. 
When it is explained that such stores 
consisted of every detail, from a mar- 
quee to a lemon-squeezer, necessary to 
a large hospital, it will be understood 
what our burden was. If the uninitiated 
will but imagine the various items re- 
quired for one accident in civil life, and 
multiply this by 200, some sort of -idea 
may be obtained of what a Clearing, 
Hospital on the move means to those 
who have to move it. One littlé item 


of thirty marquees was in itself more 
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than a handful. That these tents were 
discarded, later on, in favour of ready- 
made French buildings, was a mercy of 
which at that time we were unfortunately 
ignorant. To balance this lack of in- 
formation, however, we were equally 
ignorant that before long our comple- 
ment of patients would seldom, in a day, 
fall as low as two hundred. A Clearing 
Hospital is the field hospital nearest 
the fighting line. It must follow within 
a few miles of the Field Ambulances of 
the Division, and receive all patients 
evacuated nightly by the latter units. 
When the distance between the two 
becomes inconveniently great, the Clear- 
ing Hospital must pack up, follow on, 
and reopen. The tide of war decides 


the number of moves. 
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The ease and rapidity of transport at 
Rouen quay that evening does not re- 
main among our most pleasing memories. 
In fact, the last load did not reach Dar- 
netal station until close upon midnight. 
Florrs, who had discovered an estami- 
net close to the station, had already 
dined twice over before the rest of us 
arrived. 

Nor did we entrain without trouble. 
The railway officials had apparently 
never been faced with such problems of 
accommodation before. Our French did 
not help matters. Master grew heated, 
spoke angry words to the British Rail- 
way Transport Officer. The “ R.T.O.” 
exercised what knowledge of French 
methods, language, and brains he pos- 
sessed upon the stationmaster. The 

C 
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French military R.T.O., as was his duty, 
intervened. The railway was in military 
hands. A French Military officer, there- 
fore, commanded the stationmaster. The 
British R.T.O. was supposed to conduct 
his business through the former. We 
were destined to meet many such. The 
more cooks, less good broth! Later, we 
discovered the real man at the wheel. 
Orders might fly hither and _ thither, 
language polite might cajole, and lan- 
guage strong might bully, but the 
engine could not start, or stop, without 
its driver. An hour with this autocrat 
was a mere trifle of time. If he wanted 
a meal, the stationmaster might, in those 

days, order as he liked; when the meal 
| was finished, he would often start with- 


out a second’s warning. 
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Once started, all was well. French 
first-class compartments are very com- 
fortable. We were tired, and found no 
difficulty in sleeping. The Boy preferred 
a greatcoat, pillow, and the floor. The 
only fly in the ointment was the Gael. 
We had not heard him snore before! 

Even the C.O. had received no hint 
of our destination. The civilian globe- 
trotter, his ticket in his pocket, knows 
none of the joys incident upon being 
unaware of his destination or time of 
arrival, In war all such convenient 
details are secret. 

The train reached Amiens about what 
we considered breakfast-time. We gazed 
upon the station restaurant with anxious 
eyes. Florrs, the sleep gone from his 


eyes in a moment, risked the safety of 
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his neck in an attempt to catch a glimpse 
of the Cathedral. 

The Amiens R.T.O., approaching 
Master, consulted a telegram. 

“Clearing Hospital?” he inquired. 

“Yes. Detraining here, I suppose ?” 

“What about breakfast, sir?” inter- 
vened the Boy softly. 

‘The orders are for you to push on, 
sir,” replied the R.T.O. blandly. “At 
once.” 

“Sold again!” chuckled Porteous. 

“Where for?” questioned the C.O. 
insinuatingly. 

‘Don’t know in the least,” answered 
the R.T.O. “St Quentin is your next 
stop.” | 

“‘ Heavens!” breathed the Boy tragically, 
thrusting his head through the off window. 
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“‘ Hi—there! Champion! Pass the word 
somebody for Private Champion.” 

Champion’s smiling countenance loomed 
up on the track in a moment. He had 
thoughtfully stowed an emergency box 
of provender beneath the seat. Cups, 
plates, butter, and a kettle appeared like 
magic. 

‘* How are we to have tea without hot 
water?” sighed the Boy. ‘We don’t run 
to a spirit lamp.” 

Without a word Champion, kettle in 
hand, disappeared through the far door 
into space. That he could speak no 
word of French seemed to bother him 
not at all, Where he had gone we 
could not see. That he returned with 
a steaming kettle, and had to be hauled 


into the carriage by the seat of his 
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trousers as the train got up speed, how- 
ever, is a recorded fact. 

* Where did you get it?” cried the Boy. 

** Engine, sir,” panted Champion, diving 
into the box for sugar and condensed 
milk. ‘Good boiling water, sir! Got 
it from the engine-driver.” 

“Humph!” grunted Porteous. ‘‘ What 
did you say to him?” 

“‘Satd ‘Bonjour,’ and took it, sir,” 
grinned Champion. ‘“ That’s the only 
way, sir, with these Frenchmen. The 
water in the engine is just beautiful for 
tea.” 

As a dependable man Champion was 
decidedly gaining our confidence. 

The men were enjoying themselves 
thoroughly. At every little station ez 
route we were greeted with vzvas from 


the villagers. Whenever and wherever 
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the train paused, there was an enthusi- 
astic exchange of souvenirs in the shape 
of every conceivable article to hand. 
With a few loose words of a foreign 
tongue, incorrectly pronounced, the 
British soldier will carry on a conversa- 
tion anywhere. 

It took most of the morning to reach 
St Quentin. Shameful though it may 
be to admit it, few of us had ever heard 
of the renowned city before. The fact 
that it possessed a Cathedral helped 
Florrs. He stated that the building was 
remarkable by reason of the shot-holes 
made by Spanish guns, which once upon 
a time battered it. He was quite correct. 
Even Porteous, later in the day, had to 
admit it. 

A bevy of French officers met us at 
the station. A British Staff officer 
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brought orders. Our guess that we 
were to disembark was correct. 

We found the large railway station 
already inundated with officers and men 
of other corps. We were ordered to 
detrain our men and riding-horses, stack 
our equipment in one of the goods sheds, 
and proceed into billets). To the men 
was apportioned a spacious day - school 
building. Each officer received a special 
billeting order signed by the Mazre. 
How to find one’s billet was a puzzle 
each of us was expected to solve for 
himself. 

The map showed us where we stood. 
The Belgian frontier was near enough 
to please us. Our unit was evidently 
not intended to remain in reserve. So 
far— Bon / 
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CHAPTER II. 
ST QUENTIN. 


THE process of being billeted in a 
foreign town presents distinct possibilities 
of adventure. We had no precedent to 
go upon. The oldest British soldier had 
never been billeted abroad before. An 
unknown address was all the informa- 
tion divulged. In the event of the 
house being shut up, one was re- 
quested to interview the Mazve at the 
Hétel de Ville. In war one must show 
initiative ! 

No two of us being apportioned to the 


same billet, we ordered our servants to 
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seize our goods and chattels and summon 
local vehicles. 

Master’s man, Weldon—a smart-looking 
reservist, who in private life was a groom 
—promptly captured a facre.  Florrs, 
assisted by his phlegmatic ‘ Charles,” 
was next to follow. Charles, who at 
home was “boots” in a_ Dorsetshire 
hotel, was thoroughly at ease in his 
calling. Porteous, followed by his per- 
sonal satellite—one Bacon—disappeared 
in an opposite direction. The others 
drifted off in apparent aimlessness. 
What happened to them was not dis- 
closed till nightfall. 

Master’s fracve climbed a tortuous hill 
towards the Cathedral, passed. through 
the main square, and sought the resi- 


dential quarter. The driver pulled up 
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before a pretentious-looking dwelling, 
obviously the home of a doctor. With 
his billeting paper well to the front and 
his spurs rattling boldly on the cobbles, 
Master pulled a great bell. A buxom 
maid responded to the summons, in- 
spected the billeting demand, shrugged . 
her shoulders, and chattered volubly. 
Master’s knowledge of Frenoh was not 
his strong point. Apparently in order 
to. make things more difficult, the driver 
of the jfacre assisted. Weldon, more 
practical in his methods, at once relieved 
the vehicle of the luggage and deposited 
it in the hall. It was more a courtyard 
than a hall, for in it reposed a victoria. 
At last the girl managed to explain. 
Monsieur and Madame were absent, and 


would not return until nightfall. On the 
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principle that possession is nine points 
of the law, Master paid the driver, ordered 
Weldon to rendezvous at the house at 7 
o'clock, left his luggage and his compli- 
ments for Monsieur and Madame in the 
hands of the serving-maid, and retreated 
to see to the welfare of his men. 
Macfidden, in his capacity of adjutant, 
had marched the latter to the school. 
The place was at once besieged by the 
women and children of the neighbour- 
hood. The men, in an excess of entente 
cordiale, gave away their corps badges, 
and even allowed the buttons to be cut 
off their jackets, as souvenirs. The 
atmosphere buzzed with “Vive l’Angle- 
terre.” The hard ration biscuit was 
viewed with wonder, and accepted as a 


souvenir with avidity. There was for- 
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tunately a gate which could be closed. 
Guards had to be mounted to save the 
men from their friends. Not one of the 
rank and file had ever been on the 
Continent before. 

Looking after them was like conducting — 
a Cook’s touring party. Their discipline 
was excellent. They did no harm, and 
learned something every minute. It is 
certain that half their rations went, that 
first day, to feed the local poor. A proud 
mother with a perambulator paraded her 
baby, adorned with the British badge of 
fEsculapius in its bonnet, up and down 
the main thoroughfare in the cool of the 
evening. Girls vied with each other 
in sporting any regimental badge they 
could wheedle out of a man. 


The classrooms of the school formed 
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excellent barracks, and the men thor- 
oughly appreciated the blackboards for 
artistic work. The German Emperor, in 
every conceivable shape, was an easy 
first favoutite as an artistic study! 

At that time it was the Emperor's 
person for which the concentrated venom 
of the French peasant seemed specially 
reserved. To the English soldier he was 
a subject of ridicule. The French took 
him seriously. Our big jack - knives, 
which hung by a lanyard as part of our 
kit, were generally pointed to with bated 
breath as a peculiarly useful weapon for 
Guillaume. ‘A bas Guillaume!” gurgled 
an old woman with one tooth, pointing 
to the Gael’s knife and drawing her finger 
significantly across her skinny throat. 


“ Ah—Guillaume!” hissed another virago 
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as she decapitated a fowl in her back- 
yard. | 

St Quentin was very crowded. As 
trains of khaki-clad troops slowly passed 
through the railway station an assemblage 
of people stood, hour by hour, at the 
level crossing to cheer them on. Trams 
ran up the hill to the main square and 
Hétel de Ville every few minutes. The 
bridge over the river was thronged with 
all ranks awaiting news. The cafés in 
the square were gay with uniforms. 
British motor-lorries, still bearing the 
labels of well-known English tradesmen, 
rumbled through in long convoys carrying 
ammunition and food ex route for the 
firing line. Beyond the square the 
massive pile of the Cathedral loomed up 


in the shadows. Above all shone an 
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August sun heating the cobbles to furnace 
pitch. 

We found ourselves honoured guests ; 
even the trams refused to charge us. To 
seek a seat in a café called forth a host 
of polite attentions and offers of drinks 
from those in the vicinity. The entente 
at times became decidedly embarrassing. 

Most of us forgathered for dinner at 
an hotel on the hill. An official inter- 
preter had been appointed to the unit. 
He was an infantry soldier, until lately 
a clerk in Paris. Master asked him to 
dine with us. Coffee and cognac outside 
a café followed dinner. 

Those of us who had not appeared at 
dinner were lost until the next day in 
their billets. Florrs was one of these. 


An Englishman afflicted with shyness is 
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not an uncommon sight under certain 
circumstances. It transpired that the 
wretched Florrs, longing to join the rest 
of us, had found himself accepted by his 
hosts ex famille. He could speak a little 
French, and he spent most of the evening 
using that little in trying to persuade the 
son of the family that the latter knew 
no English, which apparently he had re- 
fused to believe. Feeling strangely for- 
lorn, he was obliged to remain the 
evening, drink several strange liqueurs, 
and then to bed. Mackenzie was so 
delighted with the spacious domain in 
which he found himself that he had no 
wish to break away. He had been en-. 
tertained with afternoon tea in the garden, 
and a charming daughter of the house 
had so appealed to him that he proceeded 
D 
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to invite his brother Gael to share the 
joys of society. Except when they were 
on duty, the rest of us saw little of either 
of them during the three days of our 
stay in St Quentin. 

The scene outside the café in the cool 
of the evening was gay and interesting. 
Men and maidens, officers, clerks, work- 
men, and soldiers in every grade of 
uniform, sauntered past. It was the lull 
before the storm. | 

A pretty little brunette, with pathetic 
brown eyes, hovering near us, suddenly 
caught the eye of the interpreter. Turn- 
ing at once to Master, he requested to 
be excused a moment to speak a word 
to “a friend,” and left his seat. They 
exchanged kisses fondly before the world, 
and walked hand-in-hand into the square, 
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He, very fair, and she, of foreign dark- 
ness, they presented a pleasing and 
romantic picture. The Boy sighed 
deeply and drained his glass, Presently 
the lover returned, the girl’s eyes follow- 
ing him. 

‘Your flancée ?” inquired Master. 

“Oh no, my friend,” he answered 
quietly. “I am too young to marry. 
Perhaps that will come some day.” 

Since St Quentin we have seen neither 
of them. It is to be hoped that the 
little girl does not wear crape, nor a kepi 
upon a cross surmount a certain soldier’s 
grave! 

Martial law prevailing, the café doors 
shut promptly at nine o'clock. Master, 
two hours overdue, sought his billet. 


Passing the Hétel du Commerce, he 


! 
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sighed regretfully. Why had he not 
taken a room there in peace on his own 
account? He soon reached the good 
medico’s house, and rang the bell with 
difidence. The door opened on the 
instant. 

Monsieur, an elderly man with a gentle, 
nervous manner, himself stood on the 
threshold. Behind him chattered the 
maid. In the near distance stood 
Madame. The welcome was so effusive, 
there was such a plethora of handshak- 
ing and bowing, that Master entered 
the house with a light heart. Monsieur 
insisted upon formally presenting him to 
Madame. What could be more appro- 
priate? The presentation completed, he 
expected to be shown his room. But 


no, there was still some ceremonial 
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wanting. Monsieur spoke carefully 
selected words. Master, understanding 
little, smiled blandly, and mumbled, 
“Qui, Oui.” Monsieur, evidently de- 
lighted, grasped a hat and bowed more 
than ever; Madame once more shook 
hands; the maid opened the door 
effusively. 

Like a man in a dream, Master 
followed his host into the street. To- 
wards the Hétel du Commerce they 
wended their way in futile converse. 
It was not, however, until they had 
entered the hall-way of that noted hostel 
that Master’s mind received its awaken- 
ing. There, staring him in the face, 
was the whole of his baggage, guarded 
by Weldon. 


*“T’ve been here two hours, sir,” ex- 
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plained the latter. ‘I only just found 
out what it all means, sir. The old 
gentleman has hired a room here for 
you, instead of keeping us in his own 
house. Major Porteous and Mr Straw- 
leigh are here too, sir.” 

Master’s relief expressed itself in his 
face. With beaming eyes, he shook 
hands for positively the last time with 
the polite old doctor, and handed him 
out into the street. 

Porteous and the Boy were found in 
the bar. The former, frowning over a 
pocket dictionary and a French news- 
paper, was yearning for the latest war 
news. The Boy, more interested in 
the affairs of the moment, sought solace 
in a bottle of wim rouge. It appeared 


that they also were having their rooms 
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in the hotel presented by local residents 
in lieu of being housed at home. 

We did not fail to sympathise with 
those kindly people at St Quentin. For 
an elderly couple living their simple life 
in a provincial town to be unexpectedly 
invaded by foreign officers, whose tastes 
and habits they were but dimly conver- 
sant with, must have been no small trial. 
We could readily understand the relief 
it must have been for one’s hosts to 
have been able to arrange for us at an 
hotel. We did not know then what 
those selfsame gentle people were to 
suffer later. It was but a matter of 
days before the Germans entered the 
town. The enemy are still there, as 
this is being written. If the guns are 


booming there, as they are here at the 
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moment, I fear the worst for the peace 
of St Quentin, and those who, willy- 
nilly, have the Huns for their guests. 
We were three days in that town 
—days of impatience and_ speculation. 
Other units suffered the same. We 
gathered comfort from comparing notes. 
Except for a belated Paris daily paper, 
the war news was decidedly scrappy 
and inaccurate. We were not permitted 
to say in our letters where we were. 
That one train-load of troops after an- 
other was pushing rapidly forward “ some- 
where” was the only solid fact of which 
we were certain, Sitting about in front 
of cafés, hobnobbing with local wiseacres 
and dom vivants, may have its attractions. 
To those embarked on a matter of life 


and death it was a very trying existence. 
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If the local inhabitants, however, were 
shadowed by dull care, they certainly 
concealed it admirably. Their confidence 
was superb, 

The dinner-table at the Hétel du 
Commerce was possibly the most enter- 
taining place in the town. The custom 
of French officers and men sitting down 
to meals at the same table was new to 
us. A private seemed to think nothing 
of conversing amiably with a colonel. 
When we heard that the troops in the 
locality were mostly Territorials, we began 
to understand. 

It was at one of these famous meals 
that Florrs fell foul of Porteous. The 
episode would hardly be worthy of record, 
were it not that its memory embittered 


the latter’s soul all through the campaign. 
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Porteous, filled with geniality and an 
honest zeal to further his knowledge of 
French, had, somehow or other, picked 
up an acquaintance with a French officer 
and his charming wife. It was before 
dinner. Florrs, buoyed up by an ante- 
prandial glass of vermouth, sauntered 
nonchalantly into the hall. Porteous 
then made the mistake of his life. In 
halting French he introduced Florrs to 
Madame. The latter, vivacious and 
burning with entente towards all brave 
English officers, met Florrs’ admiring 
glances with marked appreciation. Slowly 
they edged towards the dining - room. 
The place was crowded. A little table 
for three offered the only seclusion. 
Florrs did not hesitate. Madame, accept- 


ing a whispered compliment with em- 
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pressement, made no demur. Her hus- 
band meekly followed. The nearest seat 
left for Porteous was at the long middle 
table amidst strangers. 

What Porteous thought he could not 
say. His lips moved ominously, but no 
words came. He has, however, been 
saying the words off and on ever since. 
A casual reference to the charm of St 
Quentin is quite sufficient even still to 
loosen the vials of his sarcasm. Porteous 
did not speak to the lady again. That 
Florrs did, however, at every opportunity 
was only, as Porteous remarked with a 
snort, what would have been expected 
of him. 

Our orders came at last. We were 
more than ready for them. They were 


plain enough, and yet painfully vague. 
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Who can foretell the result of a battle ? 
The number of troops engaged being 
known, an estimate of probable casualties, 
founded upon experience of previous 
campaigns, can be made. Estimates, 
however, may prove tragically fallacious. 

The Field Ambulances had already 
gone on; the Stationary Hospitals had 
opened out in the town; the Clearing 
Hospitals were ordered forth to the 
Railhead. 

The railway rolling-stock being limited, 
we decided to leave our horses. The 
remainder of our equipment was quickly 
loaded into trucks. We were allotted 
half a cattle truck for officers and two 
for men. The other half of our truck 


was given to another unit. We each 


' had 8 officers—16 in one truck! Sixteen 
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sleeping valises and boxes of food for 
two messes completed the load. We 
quickly realised that we were not launch- 
ing forth on a joy-ride. 

“ Railhead” means the farthest point 
to which trains are permitted to approach 
the enemy’s lines. We knew that a 
battle was in progress —that was all. 
What we were to do when railhead was 
reached was left to Master’s initiative. 
That the Field Ambulance would collect 
the wounded, and send them back to 
railhead, was to be expected. The sealed- 
pattern scheme arranged was that the 
empty supply-waggons returning for 
rations to railhead should bring back 
wounded to the Clearing Hospitals. 

It was midnight when we came to a 


full stop. We were at the little railway 
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station of Berlaiment. All was deadly 
still, An empty ambulance train awaited 
on a siding. Except for the station- 
house, an estaminet, and a few houses 
near the bridge over the railway, and 
the ambulance train, we appeared to have 
the world to ourselves. 

This could not possibly be the official 
railhead. Had we overshot the mark? 
It certainly looked like it. 

Instead of opening out our tents and 
getting to work, all was peace. An 
ominous atmosphere of desertion hung 
over the place. We utterly failed to 
understand. No new orders awaited us; 
no Field Ambulances were in_ sight. 
Was this the night before the battle, or 
the night after? 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE RETREAT FROM MONS. 


MorninG broke. There was a clear, 
cloudless summer sky. The main road, 
crossing the railway by the bridge and 
winding past the station on our left, was 
still deserted. The men, their camp- 
kettles sizzling beside the track, prepared 
the morning meal. 

Presently a handful of French cavalry- 
men, leading horses, whose _ ulcerated 
backs and limping gait bore pitiful witness 
to the work they had performed over- 
night, halted by the roadside. One noted 


at a glance that this was not the stamp 
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of soldier one had seen in the streets of 
St Quentin. These were the regular 
cavalry—hard, wiry. 

It must have been an hour or more 
before more troops came into view. 
With our field-glasses we keenly scrutin- 
ised the advancing line. That they were 
khaki-clad and more than weary was soon 
obvious to the naked eye. There was, 
however, no'sign of disorder. We had 
as yet received no news whatever of a 
reverse. We smiled upon the retreating 
army with satisfaction. If ever ignorance 
in this world was bliss, it was then. 

A junior Staff officer, map and pencil 
in hand, explained to us the route they 
had come. It was, he informed us, a 
“strategical retreat.” Despite subse- 


quent events, the appearance of the men 
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at that moment proved his words without 
question. A Field Ambulance, officers, 
men, and horses, marching in perfect 
column of route, next claimed our atten- 
tion. A murmur went forth that the 
ambulance waggons were filled with 
wounded—the first we had encountered 
in the war. 

Our men seized the stretchers, the 
cooks re-stoked their fires and increased 
their hot-water supply; the Quarter- 
master issued bovril and milk. The 
ambulance train, however, had also been 
on the guz veve. It cleared the Field 
Ambulance promptly. No _ intervening 
hospital was required. 

The column of men, horses, and 
waggons filed past in orderly sequence 
for an hour or so; then we heard guns. 


E 
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So far we realised nothing of what was 
really happening. Presently a battery, 
suddenly halting on the bridge, turned 
to unlimber. There was a pause. The 
alarm, however, was but momentary. 
Probably only a Uhlan patrol. Again 
the khaki column continued on its way 
as if returning from a dusty field-day. 
At last the rearguard disappeared down 
the road. Except for the half - filled 
ambulance train, we were alone again. 

It was many days before we heard 
the explanation. The army retreating 
from Mons had not yet made their cele- 
brated stand at Le Cateau. The battle 
for which we had come had not taken 
place. 

It was the stationmaster who raised the 


alarm. What he had been hearing over 
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the wires we could only guess. When 
he informed us, however, that he was 
deserting his post at once, it caused us 
_ to think furiously. It was then noon. 
The ambulance train decided to start. 
Master looked for Staff officers, wounded, 
anything, to give a hint as to a course 
of action. The other Clearing Hospital 
C.O.’s did likewise. The sergeant-major, 
having his own ideas of things, went the 
round of the train and ordered the men 
to erase the scurrilous remarks and 
sketches in chalk redolent of the Kaiser 
adorning the outside of the carriages. 
He was of opinion that such embellish- 
ments might, under certain circumstances, 
become unhealthy. | 
There seemed to be no chance of more 


wounded reaching us. We tentatively 
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packed up, and held a consultation. ‘All 
aboard” was the unanimous verdict. The 
engine-driver, his nervous hand upon the 
lever, needed no orders. The ambulance 
train quickly followed. 

Soon we passed Le Cateau. The 
village was as yet not famous. It seemed 
a pretty little place. Laden fruit trees 
and neat gardens presented a pleasing 
and peaceful outlook on that August 
morning. A few wounded men _ had 
found their way across country from 
Mons to the station. Other village 
stations, as we slowly passed along, also 
called for help. As the ambulance train 
was picking them up, there was nothing 
for us to do. The strategical trend of 
events was still a closed book to us. 


We entered St Quentin again about 
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4 ~.M. The station was like a swarming 
beehive, with troops and refugees. Regt- 
ments on the way up and those on the 
way down seemed to be inextricably 
mixed up. To obtain speech of an 
R.T.O. was too much to expect. Staff 
officers jostled one another. The de- 
tailed news of a rapid “strategical re- 
treat” met us at every turn. What we 
wanted was food and a bath. We did 
not doubt that our movements were all 
part and parcel of a definite plan. We 
did not know what was happening, but 
whatever it was it was all right. 
Eventually we extracted definite orders. 
When the Army doesn’t know what it 
wants to do, how can a wretched C.O. 
of a Clearing Hospital, whose duty it is 


to follow, decide upon his movements ? 
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Our train, complete, was side - tracked, 
and we were commanded to sleep in our 
horse-trucks. We ventured to expostu- 
late ve sixteen officers of two separate 
units being crowded into one truck. Our 
remarks might just as well have been 
addressed to the deceased Queen Anne. 
Reading between the lines, we began to | 
gather a few crumbs of real news. Our 
subsequent orders would depend upon 
the Germans! 

The compound of the station was filled 
with French infantrymen who had stacked 
their arms. The cafés were packed like 
sardines. Officers and men were all ex- 
ceedingly cheerful. Nevertheless the 
change in the appearance of the town 
since we had left it only the day be- 


fore was remarkable. It had suddenly 
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assumed the attitude of an armed 
camp. 

We obtained some dinner with diff- 
culty, also a bath at an excellent bathing 
establishment close to the station, Then 
we collected our horses, captured another 
truck for the men, and prepared for 
eventualities. Some of us who had been 
in South Africa compared our position 
with that following Colenso. A repulse 
was an excellent stimulant. That any- 
thing really serious was afield worried 
us not at all. One ambulance train after 
another, filled with wounded, pulled up 
in the station, received orders, and pushed 
along for the Base at Rouen. 

We slept in our truck that night the 
sleep of tired men. We were also some- 
what dispirited. We had gone forth to 
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war, and been able to do nothing. Each 
of us had nurtured his own vision of work 
to be performed. That it had not come 
our way gave us no comfort. There 
was no occasion for impatience. We did 
not know it then, but we do now! 

We were abroad early next morning 
after news. Rumour of the fight at Le 
Cateau village had reached us at St 
Quentin. The “strategical” retreat 
seemed to be still in progress! 

The reason for our want of orders was 
not difficult to find. The collection of 
wounded from an army in rapid retreat 
can only be done with any success by 
staying with the wounded and surrender- 
ing the medical unit ex d/oc. We were 
not destined for that fate, so we remained 
at St Quentin. Some of the Field Am- 
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bulances were not so fortunate, and re- 
mained for months as German prisoners. 

Our fate hung in the balance all the 
morning. The Stationary Hospitals in 
the town were already filled with 
straggling wounded. What the French 
townspeople really thought we could 
not know. What they expressed was 
implicit childlike confidence in our arms. 
They certainly did not seem to be making 
any move towards retreat. None of us 
in St Quentin understood. 

It was not until 7 p.m. that our train 
moved. The reason why was not vouch- 
safed to us. All we knew was that our 
destination was Amiens. There were 
four Clearing Hospitals behind that one 
engine, and we were still sixteen officers 


in a cattle-truck. One other Clearing 
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Hospital remained behind. It eventu- 
ally escaped with its personnel, but that 
was all. Every stick of its equipment 
had to be left in St Quentin. 

We slept that night anyhow. The two 
units, separated by a line of mess boxes, 
began to dislike one another. Some- 
body sat in somebody else’s jam - pot. 
Expostulations merely resulted in short, 
sharp references to proper places for 
jam-pots. Florrs openly wished that he 
was still at the Hétel du Commerce. 
Porteous sniffed scathingly. 

Shortly after daylight the train dribbled 
into a station. Nobody came to meet it. 
Master, rubbing his eyes, sprang from 
the carriage and looked about him. This 
certainly was not Amiens, and yet we 


were due there hours before. The place 
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was as deserted as Berlaiment. At last 
a senior Staff officer (medical) was dis- . 
covered sitting alone near the telegraph 
station. | 

“What are you doing here?” inquired 
the latter anxiously. 

‘We started for Amiens,” answered 
Master. ‘The engine brought us here 
apparently.” 

“Well, it brought you wrong,” came 
the firm answer. “This is Noygn, and 
no place to loiter in, unless you want 
to be captured. If you were told to go 
to Amiens, you had better go.” 

Master grunted his feelings. Things 
began to look as if we were running. 
Like a dog with his tail between his 
legs, he sauntered up the platform, seek- 


ing possible news. Presently he dis- 
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covered a solitary figure leaning discon- 
solately against a station-house. Closer 
observation disclosed a dirty, unkempt, 
young medical officer. 

‘Who are you?” asked Master. 

“‘ Medical officer of the — regiment.” 

‘What has happened? Where is the 
regiment ?” 

“Don’t know,” answered the youngster 
wearily. “The Colonel gave the order 
to retire, and I retired with them.” He 
rubbed his three days’ beard and paused 
to control his shaking voice. ‘“‘ They 
scattered. I lost them. I believe they 
are—er—all killed.” 

Some distance farther along, a young 
infantry private dragged himself into the 
station and sank down on a box. We 


spoke to him, anxiously seeking news. 
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He was but an honest English lad who ~ 
had evidently not been long from the 
country. He stared vacantly to his 
front. He tried to answer our questions, 
but his voice broke in a sob. We 
realised what the shock must have been 
to him. He had indeed seen war. We 
left him, and hurried, with chastened 
spirits, back to our truck. We were 
beginning to feel. 

The engine-driver seemed ready to go 
anywhere. We hurled invectives at him 
for going wrong, and started him off for 
Amiens. Breakfast, cooped up in the 
truck as we were, was scrappy. We 
seemed to be travelling as in a dream 
when all things go awry. 

After many delays we steamed into 


the great station at Amiens at luncheon- 
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time. The Boy was off at once to the 
restaurant. Master and Florrs hurried 
after the R.T.O. 

The latter's instructions were brief and 
unanswerable. He had just received 
orders to evacuate the station of every- 
body without a moment’s delay. The 
R.T.O.’s advice was good. We learned 
later that a whole big General Hospital, 
with equipment for 100 beds, had been 
deserted at Amiens. 

Our vision of being at last free to use 
our legs and do some real work in this 
historic city of Amiens fell away like a 
house of cards. There was no room for 
hesitation. Certainly the guard of our 
train was taking no risks. He had never 
been known to start punctually before. 

We reached Rouen at 9 p.m. Our 
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train stopped at the goods station. 
Across a road was the passenger station. 

To describe the latter place as it 
really was on that night of pandemonium 
—August 27th—would be a task to try 
even a pen like Zola’s. Civilian refugees 
presented the predominant factor. These 
—men, women, and women with children 
in arms—fought for places in trains leav- 
ing the city. Train-loads of wounded 
soldiers, French and Turcos, disgorged 
their freight anyhow. A French “first- 
aid post,” located in the waiting-rooms, 
did much. Soup-kitchens did what they 
could. At the main entrance English 
wounded were being sorted out, and de- 
spatched either to hospital ships in wait- 
. ing or to the British General Hospitals 


erected in tents on the Race-course. 
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There was not much time to spare. Or 
rather, it was then supposed not. 
~ How the tide of war was progressing 
we had no idea. We reported ourselves, 
and offered assistance. Apparently the 
arrangements to meet the British trains 
already arrived had been met. We were, 
however, asked to help later on. There 
was lots to do, but it was a case of too 
many cooks possibly spoiling the broth. 
It was at 7 o'clock in the morning 
that we were called upon to undertake 
our first definite job. Trains of wounded 
were arriving hourly from the front. It 
was necessary that these should be un- 
loaded by skilled hands, their bandages 
possibly readjusted, and despatched to 
the hospitals at the Race-course. This 


we undertook to do. 
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‘The men fell to with the zeal of pent- 
up effort. Master negotiated the loan of 
a large goods platform from the French 
railway people. The trains could un- 
load on one side, and upon the other 
was a station courtyard leading direct 
to the tram lines. 

Porteous, a keen sanitarian, led a squad 
of men to sprinkle the cement platform 
with antiseptic solution by means of a 
garden water-can. Rope tied between 
the supports of the roof reserved our 
ground. The cooks, rigging up a fire- 
place in the courtyard, had a fire going 
and hot bovril and milk ready within 
fifteen minutes. The Red Cross flag 
surmounting the Union Jack (the only 
flag allowed to do so) advertised a 
British “aid post.” Stretchers laid in 
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orderly rows between the ropes and en- 
closure for dressing wounds, and an 
organised party of men to load and un- 
load, completed the picture. 

At the gate a Staff officer super- 
intended the work of loading the 
stretchers through the windows of the 
trains. As fast as one train was squared 
up another came. The completion of 
the work seemed hopeless. Officers and 
men continued steadily with case after 
case all through that summer day. 
Some nursing sisters came later, offer- 
ing help. It was gladly accepted. 
Wounded French were exchanged with 
British wounded at the French aid post 
over the way. Between each batch of 
wounded the platform was washed and 


swept. Onlookers came to inspect and 
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wonder.- We had no use for spectators, 
and told them so. 

Like all other things in this world of 
trials, a lull came towards evening. It 
was fortunate, for the hospitals and 
hospital ships were full to overflowing. 
About sunset, after sweeping and gar- 
nishing the floor ready for another con- 
signment, we were surprised to find none 
waiting. Straightening our backs, we 
breathed deeply and sought our pipes. 
How long our respite was to last we could 
not tell. Quite 600 cases had already 
been fed, doctored, and transferred to 
better surroundings since we had started. 

Champion had cornered a place beyond 
the ropes for our mess. Here we found 
our bedding forming a laager, with the 


mess-table in the centre. 
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As we sat at tea in the cool of the 
evening on the station platform at Rouen 
and considered matters, we began to have 
a better opinion of ourselves. We had 
for the first time done something to help. 
It was, perhaps, not war such as we had 
known it in eastern lands, but it was a 
beginning. 

Night-duty men having been mounted, 
some of us dared to turn in on stretchers. 
It was a night, however, not destined to 
be free from care. Wounded dribbled 


in from one train after another. Trains 


on their way through to Havre halted 
for succour of wounded on the way. 
Some men wanted wounds dressed; 
others cried out for food. 

It was not necessary for every one to 


be on duty. Those who were for the 
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moment free courted sleep. It was not 
real sleep. Only a deaf man could sleep 
ona French railway platform. We learned 
the trick in time, but it takes learning. 
There is an engine whistle in France. 
For those who have heard a French 
engine-driver performing upon that instru- 
ment no further explanation is necessary. 
No other nation can compete. Its tone 
is like the continued shrieks of Hades 
intensified, and the engine-driver is proud 
of it. 

To describe all that happened during 
the next twenty-four hours would be but 
to repeat the work of the first day. We 
slept, fed, and worked on that one plat- 
form. Where the Field Ambulances 
might have got to we did not then hear. 
That they were retreating with the army, 
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and that some were prisoners in the 
hands of the Germans, was information 
then withheld from us. Suddenly we 
were informed that our base had been 
moved farther south. Where, we could 
not learn. That was a secret. Several 
Clearing Hospitals were ordered forth- 
with to embark on board ship. We, 
who had received no_ such _ orders, 
chuckled at the news of them having 
to go to sea again. Other people’s 
trials are notoriously inspiriting ! 

One of the duties of a Clearing 
Hospital is to throw out tentacles 
wherewith to collect wounded from 
various railheads. The orders that 
reached us on the 29th proved that our 
retreat had been stayed at last. We 


were learning by experience to put two 
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and two together. An officer with seven 
men and necessary equipment was ordered 
to proceed to Creil at once to gather 
_ stragglers. Another would perform the 
same duty at the farthest railhead he 
could reach. These orders were en- 
couraging. In an advance we knew 
the scheme of events perfectly, and were 
wildly keen to give it a trial. From 
each railhead each day the Army Service 
Corps waggons would go forth with food 
for the fighting line. On their return 
they would bring the wounded of the 
day to the tentacles of the Clearing 
Hospitals. If the railhead advanced, so 
also would the tentacles. 

It was not until the following day that 
the orders for the unit as a whole came. 
Our work at the railway station had 
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ceased automatically. But a few patients 
remained at the last moment... Having 
disposed of these to the Stationary Hos- 
pitals and ships, we loaded up again into 
new cattle-trucks, rejoicing that the unit 
was at last alone to work out its own 
salvation. Having been hampered by 
tents and horses which we never used in 
the retreat, we determined to leave these 
behind. Buildings must replace tents. 
The lighter our load the more mobile the 
unit. 

For the second time, therefore, we bid 
adieu to Rouen. Our hearts were once 
more filled with hope. This, our second 
venture forward, was supported by experi- 
ence which the first lacked. Also, an 
advance is a very different occasion from 


a retreat. The place of our destination 
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was unfolded to us before the train 
started. Its very name breathed ad- 
vance. The official diary read: ‘11.30 
A.M. Started for Advance Base — Le 


Mans.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LE MANS. 


WE arrived at a station somewhere about 
6 am. The train stopped in a goods 
yard, where nobody seemed to know 
anything. Presently we began to make 
ourselves heard. A Staff officer or two 
came, looked, and departed. We rapidly 
realised that our small unit was not the 
only pebble on the beach. Still, it was 
plainly apparent that the atmosphere. 
was different from that encountered on 
arrival at Rouen. 

Trains of wounded French were pouring 


westwards through the station. Turcos, 
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their voluminous canvas breeches stiff with 
blood, deliberately smeared over them, 
dangled their legs from trucks, or waddled 
up the platform. The railway staff seemed 
at their wits’ end. But it was not the 
confused muddling of a forced retreat. 
The news soon ‘sifted , to us that we 
formed part of a rapid advance. Still, 
even an advance may be too rapid for cal-. 
culated arrangements. A sudden change 
of Base from Rouen to Nantes had been 
effected. Many units had gone by sea 
from Rouen. Others, like ourselves, 
had struck the new line of communica- 
tions across country.. | 
Master, all over the place after in- 
formation, returned with the news. The 
Germans had turned tail and were on the 


run; wounded might be expected hourly ; 
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hospital accommodation would have to 
be arranged by us until such time as 
one of the belated Stationary Hospitals 
should appear on the horizon. 

A Medical Staff officer found the re- 
quired location, and a London taxi-cab 
awaited our advance-party of officers in 
the station-yard. 

The road from the station, traversed 
by a tram line, led up a steep hill to the © 
principal square. The ancient Cathedral, 
silhouetted against an azure sky, rose up 
on the left; then again came a hill. A 
gateway, with a lodge, a circular drive, 
and an imposing palace at the bottom, was 
our rendezvous. It was the dismantled 
palace of the Archbishop of Le Mans. 
The same building had housed the Ger- 


man Staff on its way to Paris in 1870. 
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It was a pretentious edifice, but we had 
no time at the moment for detailed ad- 
miration. ‘To swarm over the house and 
apportion rooms for a hospital was our 
first objective. Incidentally we did not 
fail to notice that the walls of an impos- 
ing stone staircase had been stripped of 
tapestry, nor that from a back verandah 
one could look down upon a beautiful 
old-world garden stretching for a hun- 
dred yards in either direction. The 
kitchens were enormous. In the loft 
were sealed doors, behind which reposed 
the musty documents of the bishopric. 
It was obvious to all who cared to read 
that the desertion of the palace was due 
to the overthrow of the Church and 
Jesuits by the Government some few 


years previously. 
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The orders received were explicit. 
- Within an hour wounded would pour in. 
Except for the equipment in our trucks 
at the station, there was no hospital gear, 
and as all the horses in the city had been 
requisitioned for the army, there was no 
transport. ‘What can do?” as the 
Indian servant would say. A _ hospital 
had to be made out of little—somehow. 
Motor transport would, no doubt, appear 
on the scene later, but we wanted it then. 

Fortune favoured us. A local inter- 
preter intervened from somewhere. The 
Staff officer’s taxi was commandeered. 
Master, at fever heat, seized the inter- 
preter, and raced him from one possible 
horse-owner to another. Some promised 
a horse in the afternoon; some had a 


carriage but no horse; some said any- 
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thing calculated to get rid of importunity. 
The interpreter was rapidly getting heated. 
Master, although far from cool, was deter- 
mined. Persistence won the day. A 
wholesale vendor of vegetables was un- 
earthed from a side-street. He had not 
only a cart and horse, but potatoes, 
cabbages, and fresh tomatoes. With the 
British exchequer behind him, Master did 
not hesitate. Ordering a couple of sacks 
of potatoes and another of vegetables, to 
be called for in half an hour, the horse 
and cart was captured and urged station- 
wards, The driver pleaded déjeuner first. 
Master’s answer was adamant. He stood 
over him and accompanied him to the 
box-seat. 

The subsequent details are unrecorded. 


It is sufficient to relate that within an un- 
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believably short time the essential gear 
reached the palace, and the men, hang- 
ing on to the tramcars, were behind it. 

Porteous, armed as at Rouen with his 
watering-cans and brooms, superintended 
preliminary cleanliness. The antique 
kitchen-range and boilers worked against 
time. . . . Meanwhile Master, with the 
taxi, was making the fortunes of every 
vendor of foodstuffs in the place. Butchers, 
requested to supply 150 lb. of meat at once, 
if not sooner, shrugged their shoulders im- 
potently. Bakers, their daily output per- 
mitting of but a few loaves in excess of 
average demand, shouted their astonish- 
ment. A rapid door-to-door visitation 
became necessary. The taxi-cab soon 
presented the appearance of a travelling 


provision shop. Bread, meat, vegetables, 
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brooms, and what not, bulged from every 
outlet. Payment was made by means of 
requisitions on the British Paymaster, 
which were met when presented by the 
tradesmen. 

Chalk labels upon the stately doors 
proclaimed the various wards. These 
were for “ Lying,” “Sitting,” and “ Medi- 
cal” Cases. Stretchers in neat rows lay 
everywhere. An _ office, surgery, dis- 
pensary, steward’s store, and pack store, 
each arranged by its foreordained satel- 
lites, vied with each other. A few tents 
in the great garden accommodated the 
personnel. The officers found a room 
below-stairs which had apparently been 
the Archdeacon’s office. It served as a 
mess-room. 

The report that wounded were quickly 
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expected proved no myth. They came 
in hundreds. Transport appeared on the 
scene wending its way from the station. 
Ambulance trains, ez voute from the firing 
line above Paris, paused to fill any still 
empty berths, and resumed the journey 
to Nantes. We filled the empty berths 
with those fit to travel, and removed 
others too bad to proceed. Later, an- 
other Clearing Hospital arranged an aid 
post at the station. Order was develop- 
ing out of chaos. 

At nightfall there-was a pause. Some 
of us ventured forth to an _ estaminet 
to dine. Porteous remained on duty. 
What exactly happened during our 
absence it is difficult to portray. Im- 
agination, however, can fill in detail. 


The Stationary Hospital on its wa 
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with all its elaborate equipment to carry 
on the work we had begun needed Nurs- 
ing Sisters. Some twenty of these ladies 
had been unexpectedly captured at the 
railway station and despatched, in antici- 
pation, to the palace. Porteous, comfort- 
able in pyjamas after a wearisome day, 
was awakened to show them where they 
were to sleep. His views on women 
were at that time somewhat straitened. 
An excitable young nurse, seeking a home 
in the attic in the dark, gave vent to 
despair. 

“This is hell!” she cried. 

‘No, not hell,” growled Porteous— 
“only war.” 

The Stationary Hospital arrived next 
day. We helped them in, then inspected 


their beds, white sheets, attendant sisters, 
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and general orderliness with mingled feel- 
ings. We were no longer wanted. Ours 
was pioneer work. We packed our equip- 
ment, then set to work to arrange a sail- 
bath in the garden for the men. An 
enormous tarpaulin was available, and the 
Sappers laid on a water-pipe. Our men 
washed and basked in the sun. We 
officers waited impatiently for orders. 
There are several large barracks in Le 
Mans. Artillery and infantry recruits 
swarmed in all of them. British detach- 
ments, awaiting disposal, occupied vacant 
barrack-rooms, where obtainable. A field 
ambulance, collecting itself after the 
scramble back from Le Cateau, waited for 
orders to entrain once more for the Front. 
Staff officers sought new offices for their 
entourage. The hotels in the grand square 
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were assailed by occupants of motor- 
cars. Rich French refugees, Americans 
unexpectedly robbed of their summer 
tour, grass-widows of French officers—in 
fact, a cosmopolitan nomadic gathering— 
thronged the square. Cafés were making 
profits incalculable; shops had never be- 
fore done such business. 

The gardens of the old palace had been 
superb. The weed-grown walks savoured 
of the romance of centuries, It was still 
very charming in its wildness. Vines de- 
nuded of fruit still clung to warm bricks. 
Avenues of giant trees afforded cool 
seclusion from the world. One could 
readily imagine that the Archbishops of 
Le Mans in their days of power had not 
unduly denied themselves. Day by day 
we enjoyed the calm repose and peace of 
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the spot until six days had passed. We 
were hourly growing more restless. We 
knew that it was the calm before the 
storm, 

The order, as usual, came suddenly. 
We hurriedly marched to the station at 
9 P.M. on September 8th. Four goods 
trucks awaited our equipment. The train, 
however, did not eventually leave until 
1 aM. What with troops, ammunition, 
and supplies moving up, and ambulance 
trains returning, traffic congestion was 
only to be expected. 

As usual, we could not know our destina- 
tion. Master was told ‘‘ Railhead.” Where 
that was nobody seemed to know. For 
twenty-four hours, however, we cared not 
where we went, for the journey through 


Versailles round the south of Paris was 
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exquisitely beautiful. The weather was 
broiling hot. Orchards of fruit trees, 
laden surely as no other fruit trees have 
ever been, met our eyes at every turn. 
The .train did not hurry. There was 
ample time to study every feature of the 
landscape. Of war, except for the plaudits 
from village railway stations, there was 
no sign. 

It was evening when Villeneuve St 
George was reached. Villeneuve Triage, 
a “ Distributing Station,” was only about 
three miles farther on. We awaited our 
orders for railhead with excited interest. 
Where was our next effort to take place > 

Villeneuve Triage can be likened to 
Clapham Junction in every detail except 
regularity. A network of railway lines, 


enormous sheds, and the yells of whistles, 
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met us at every turn. There was an office 
stuffed with R.T.O.’s. These, one and 
all, professed a supreme ignorance of where 
railhead was. 

Our trucks were side-tracked while 
Master harried the office. 

Telephones buzzed, officers of different 
degrees of exalted position came, pondered, 
and slipped away into the darkness. 

It was obvious that we were badly 
needed somewhere; but where? In a 
rapid advance railhead changed daily. 
The only way seemed to be to go on with 
the supply train and see. 

The importunate widow plan of attack 
eventually succeeded. It had, however, 
taken until 2 a.m. to do it. There were 
three railheads, to. be fed like the rays of 
a fan through Villeneuve. With hope of 
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immediate work again before us, we 
succeeded in coupling our trucks to the 
stern of the huge supply train. Having 
learned the usefulness of personal direct 
force being brought to bear upon the 
drivers of shunting engines and brakesmen, 
we followed these personages about the 
rails until the work was done. 

Daylight brought us to Chaumes. It 
was at first sight a charming little place, 
as free from war's alarms as a country- 
side station in Devon. The other two 
railheads farther on were Marles and 
Tournan. 

The division of men and equipment, so 
as to provide three separate sets of every- 
_ thing, was soon accomplished. Florrs 
with his detachment was ordered to 
Tournan. The Boy departed for Marles. 
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Master, with Porteous and Mackenzie, 
remained at Chaumes — headquarters. 
Macfidden, who had left Rouen with the 
party for a destination unknown, was 
discovered by wire to be at Lieusant, con- 
ducting a first-aid post. It was all part 
and parcel of a Clearing Hospital. Our 
tentacles were to ‘‘clear.” 

We separated in sorrow. The unit was 
becoming like the ten little niggers. If 
we divided much more we should cease to 
exist as a unit. Each detachment chose 
the railway station as its location. Por- 
teous at Chaumes set to work to sprinkle 
the goods shed with antiseptic. Master 
worked out plans for keeping in touch with 
his tentacles. 

A party of German Uhlans arrived—the 


first seen since the war began. Several 
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richly shelled captured German guns re- 
posed outside the station. They had 
been brought in the day before. The 
prisoners, locked in the waiting - room, 
excited much adverse criticism from the 
villagers. Later in the day the Army 
Service Corps supply party, not given to 
sentiment, saw practical value in Uhlans, 
Consequently the latter were soon at work 
loading up an empty supply train with 
boxes, in the heat of the afternoon, whilst 
the A.S.C. superintended. 

An empty supply column, seeking sup- 
plies for the morrow, brought back no 
wounded. ‘“ Railhead,” they asserted, 
was moving on. Master looked per- 
turbed. Porteous, his shed clean and 
asking for work, rubbed his forehead 
reflectively. Where was the war? Ap- 
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parently it had outdistanced us. Master 
wired tentacles, They replied that they 
also were resting in anticipation. 

A party of refugees in a field provided 
an interest in life for the time being. A 
few wounded which had drifted in on 
lorries required milk. Master looked 
about him. The houses of the village 
claimed to have nothing. The refugees, 
however, encamped like gypsies in a field, 
had cows and horses. A bottle of milk 
was forthcoming at once. The process 
of purchase led to converse. Inadver- 
tently, Master touched upon ‘“‘ Madame’s” 
hobby. It was children. With smiling 
faces—from grown daughter to baby— 
they crowded about her to prove her 
words. She had nineteen. Master ex- 


pressed doubt. In an instant a book was 
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produced from a hidden pocket. In it 
were two pages marked off in sections and 
stamped by the Mazrve. Each section 
advertised the name and birth-date of a 
child. There were twenty sections in 
the book, and only one remained blank. 
Madame’s pride forbade delicacy. That 
the twentieth space was due to be filled 
within a couple of months she proclaimed 
to all who cared to listen! 

The night was as peaceful as the day. 
One of the trucks, drawn in to a siding, 
was our bedroom. Our kitchen was out- 
side by the rails. 

At 7 A.M. news reached us that the 
railheads had been moved from Marles to 
Montserf and from Tournan to Coulom- 
miers. Chaumes still remained the 


Cavalry Supply railhead. An ambulance 
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train loaded higher up halted en route. 
Its wounded were extremely cheerful. 
The famous Uhlans met by our cavalry 
in a charge had been routed with ease. 
What did wounds matter under such 
circumstances? 

Master lost no time. The station- 
master was promptly persuaded to get 
his wires in action, and Florrs and the 
Boy received orders to shift at once. 

It was noon before the Medical Staff 
officer arrived. The news that we were 
still rapidly advancing towards the river 
Marne was confirmed. The new railhead 
for us all was Coulommiers. 

Master gave explicit orders to the 
stationmaster to stop the first train pass- 
ing through and attach our trucks to it. 


He explained that the matter was urgent. 
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Stationmaster, polite and voluble, pro- 
mised. No wounded arriving to detain 
us, our trucks were loaded in readiness 
for instant departure. | Coulommiers 
needed us badly. 

About 2 o'clock a train dashed gaily 
through the station. Master’s language 
was strong, but just. He waved his 
arms in a futile attempt to recall it. 
The stationmaster humbly apologised, 
shrugged his shoulders, and fled. He 
had been in his office and had not been 
advised of the advent of the train. 

Master saw to it himself that he caught 
the next train. It was 3.30. Reaching 
Montserf, we saw the Boy on the platform 
with his detachment paraded ready for 
departure. Alongside of him was an- 


other complete Clearing Hospital, likewise 
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ready. The train made no effort even 
to slow down. Expostulations at the 
next station were found to procure no 
practical results. A wire to the Boy to 
do his best to follow was the only course. 
The journey that afternoon was through 
very beautiful country. Here and there 
a dead horse, cut telegraph wires, an un- 
roofed cottage or a deserted village, pro- 
claimed recent occupation of the enemy. 
Otherwise, all was still. That calm soft 
evening of September will never be for- 
gotten. The contrast between it and the 
coming night was destined to be so great, 
the tide of war to which we were moment- 
arily growing nearer was awaiting us in 
such unexpected volume, that we look 
back upon Coulommiers railway station 


with horror. 
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CHAPTER V. 
COULOMMIERS. 


Fiorrs had arrived first, so also had an 
ambulance train. A large station-house, 
used as a dwelling by the station staff, | 
was already filled with wounded. With 
these Florrs and his men had been 
struggling most of the afternoon. He 
welcomed our arrival with intense 
relief. 

He set to at once to load the train. 
When this had steamed off we were left 
to face the future alone. We had no time 
to spare. The station waiting-rooms and 
offices were already filled with mattresses 
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left by the French. We annexed every 
inch of space. The building made two. 
wards; the office between served as a 
mortuary. In the station-yard our cooks 
arranged their kitchen. The railway 
house remained as the storerooms. 
Motor - lorries continued to arrive at 
short intervals. All were laden with 
wounded lying on straw. Every one 
had orders to disgorge its load upon the 
Clearing Hospital and depart immediately 
to load up with food. Ammunition and 
supplies in war take precedence of the 
wounded. This to the uninitiated may 
sound brutal. It is, however, a stern 
necessity. By delaying operations hun- 
dreds of lives may be needlessly sacrificed. 
Wounded are no use in the scheme of 


coming events, therefore wounded must 
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give way. For us to say that our accom- 
modation was already over-full would, we 
knew, be of no avail. The responsibility 
of providing unlimited accommodation 
was ours. The presence in the town of 
a civil hospital provided with an operating 
theatre was discovered. It was very 
small, but valuable. | 
The station was quickly filled. Night 
fell. Every one worked with at least 
three hands. At some hour Champion 
diffidently appeared to say that he had 
prepared dinner for the officers in our 


living truck, which had been side-tracked. 


Needless to say, there was no time for . 


dinner. . An energetic medical officer 
seized a café opposite the station. To 
this was annexed a sort of booth concert- 


hall filled with chairs, and in went straw. 
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The café billiard-tables provided excellent 
beds. 

Hot bovril and milk were served to all. 
The platform in the goods-shed, used in 
peace for laying luggage on, served as 
a dressing-table for serious cases. The 
night wore on, and still the wounded 
came. The reek of blood, the cries of 
those for whom morphia could be the 
only help rent the air. A chaplain could 
not dress wounds, but he could fetch and 
carry; and he did. 

A Highlander, his kilt rolled up under 
his head for a pillow, called out inces- 
santly; a guardsman, with magnificent 
courage, faced death from a frightful 
wound without a murmur during all the 
hours of that dreadful night. The latter 
quietly said he supposed his day had 
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come, and there was no use complaining ; 
his wife and family were somewhere in 
Chelsea. Here. one moaned for water; 
there another, more knowledgeable, 
begged for opium. 

A horde of prisoners arrived — some 
slightly wounded, some at the point of 
death, A German captain was given 
a billiard-table bed amongst his own 
people. He looked about him in won- 
der. ‘‘ How terrible! How terrible!” 
he kept on repeating. 

Later, the number of slightly wounded 
prisoners threatened to flood us out. 
Another shed, some way down the line, 
was acquired. One R.A.M.C. sergeant 
with a small guard led some sixty of the 
prisoners there, and was left to do as best 


he could with them. His best must have 
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suited his captives admirably, for in the 
morning a full-sized cheese and a box 
of ration biscuits, left in the shed by 
the A.S.C., looked as if an army of rats 
had worried them for a week. 

The cooks never ceased to make soup. 
The officers worked independently and 
steadily. There was little time for con- 
sultation. In the night Master sought 
out the trucks in search of some further 

equipment. They had disappeared. 
The stationmaster was summoned. 
With a lantern, Master and he hunted 
up and down every siding. Rumour 
reported that an engine had taken the 
trucks beyond the station. The station- 
master, shrugging his shoulders, explained 
how ridiculously impossible that statement 


was. ‘Was not the line beyond the 
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station in the danger zone? What 
engine-driver would be so mad?” Master 
grew sarcastic. ‘Can a train fly? If 
not in the yard, where is it?” he shouted. 
It was not until morning’s light disclosed 
the trucks, well beyond the station to- 
wards the German lines, with Mackenzie’s 
leonine countenance suffused with wrath, 
haranguing the engine-driver, that the 
mystery was explained. Germans or no 
Germans, the engine-driver, true to his 
nature, had been determined to provoke 
trouble. 

The Boy and his party did not reach 
us until noon next day. With him 
appeared a welcome ambulance train. 
A section of a Field Ambulance also— 
arrived from somewhere, and took charge 


of the café with its accommodation for 
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slightly wounded. We gave them plenty 
to work with for the short time they 
stayed. 

It was 2 a.M. on the second night. 
Sleep was a luxury of long ago. A 
message buzzed on the wires for help 
from some station six kilometres nearer 
the Marne. Wounded were collecting 
there. The Boy and ten men departed 
at once. It was 7 «A.M. before they 
returned with half a hundred wounded. 
The total that night was 101, and an 
ambulance train relieved us of even those 
in the morning. 

The work began to slacken. Evidently 
the advance was continuing. A little 
sleep in the afternoon proved beneficial. 
Master and Mackenzie, armed _ with 


money, started forth to exploit the 
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possibilities of the town regarding cham- 
pagne and groceries for the patients. 

Some of the shops were open, most 
of them not. From appearance, one 
would have imagined that such a precious 
thing as champagne was not to be found. 
That the Germans had occupied the 
_ town would have explained much. That 
the Germans, however, were hurried, was 
apparent by the fact that the shopkeepers, 
diving into their cellars, unearthed many 
delectable articles which the Hun would 
have highly prized. 

The improvised wards were cleaned 
and garnished; cooks prepared fresh 
supplies; the staff had time to smoke 
and smile. From a civil hospital point 
of view the place looked ridiculously 


crude and inadequate. We had, how- 
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ever, learned the value of essentials as 
opposed to show. 

The untutored mind imagines that a 
wounded man must, of necessity, be fallen 
upon and have his wounds dressed and 
prodded at sight. Experience teaches 
that ninety-nine wounded men (who have, 
of course, already received first aid) need 
their stomachs filled and a bed to rest 
on before all else. Most of them have 
gone through strenuous work before being 
wounded, and wish, above all things, to 
sleep. 

An inspection of that little hospital 
inside proved that essentials were there. 
Outside, steaming pots of bully beef, 
and bovril, and fresh vegetables, attested 
to preparation for the inner man of any 


number who cared to eat. An officer of 
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the French staff came and looked, then 
apparently went away and talked. His 
words of appreciation reaching us later 
surprised us. We were unaware that we 
had been playing to a gallery. 

The lull did not last long. At 7 o’clock 
Florrs had to throw himself and his share 
of stuff into a train at the last moment 
to succour wounded at Boisy. A trio of 
coquettish French nurses welcomed him 
on the train with such empressement, 
that Porteous, pausing in his work, 
snorted with vigorous comment. 

That night, with our depleted staff, 
tried us almost to a standstill. Supply 
lorries in never-ending convoys arrived 
at all hours. But a welcome train re- 
lieved us of 177 at breakfast-time. Then 


came the usual lull. 
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During the day an urgent call over 
the wires for help from Florrs reached 
us. An improvised train was hastily got 
together and pushed off. It returned at 
9 P.M. filled with wounded. Amongst 
them were twenty-four Germans, who 
were shunted in their trucks to a siding. 
The goods-shed with the other Germans, 
our sergeant, and the cheese were still 
“going strong.” The cheese had, how- 
ever, been supplemented by bully beef. 

The prisoners begged us to keep them 
and not hand them over to the French. 
We were softer-hearted then than later, 
also more foolish than the French. We 
also had not learned that a German 
soldier is always hungry. His appetite 
is, in fact, ferocious. 


A train arrived the following day, re- 
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lieving us of 120 cases, but left 30 
wounded Germans until the next trip. 
We had not an unlimited supply of 
feeding bowls. One large bowl, filled to 
the brim with stew, was placed between 
two adjacent stretchers occupied by Huns, 
and each was given a large spoon. The 
effect was truly interesting. Any trace 
whatever of unselfish brotherly love failed 
to catch the eye. At the word “go,” 
the competitors started as if every mouth- 
ful meant salvation. There was plenty 
more in the pot, but presumably they 
were unaware of that. 

A German hospital-sergeant, wearing 
a Browning pistol, was ordered by 
Master to hand over his weapon. He 
stated that it was his private property. 


Master spoke words polite, but unanswer- 
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able. German-like, however, the owner 
never forgot his own interests. He 
promptly offered the pistol to Master as 
a personal gift—with the naive request 
that it should be returned at the end of 
the war. For the latter purpose his 
home address was carefully written out 
and solemnly deposited in Master's pocket- 
book. It is not probable that he will re- 
ceive that revolver at the end of the war! 

The General Headquarters of the 
Army had departed. The little town of 
Coulommiers was rapidly resuscitating. 
Seated at lunch in our _horse-truck, 
shunted far away from the mob, we 
were enjoying calm repose, and anticipat- 
ing a rest which our conscience told us 
we had earned. 

Florrs settled down to sleep. Por- 


teous, smiling urbanely, cleaned a well- 
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coloured pipe. The Boy was dreaming 
of things that only he and she could 
know. Master was snatching an hour 
to write up his official diary. 

Suddenly Champion challenged an 
orderly who stood in the track pre- 
senting an envelope. Master tore the 
paper open, grasped the contents, and 
wiped a moist forehead. 

*“Does any one know where Fere- 
en- Tardenois 1s?” he asked wearily. 
‘The trains cannot get across the river. 
Bridge has been blown up. There are 
three motor-lorries coming for us. We 
have to leave our trucks and load our 
stuff and ourselves on the lorries, and 
find Fere-en-Tardenois by road. General 
Headquarters is there.” 

‘What about the patients still here?” 
inquired Florrs blankly. 
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“A party will have to stay with them 
and follow on as best they can to- 
morrow,” replied Master. “That will 
be your job, Porteous.” 

We did not prepare without groans. 
The sergeant-major’s whistle, however, 
dispelling hesitation, dragged the men 
from their lairs| The men _ quickly 
settled to the work. All equipment not 
actually required to be left with Porteous 
was packed and stacked in readiness for 
the lorries. The men were becoming 
more expert with each move. We had 
landed in France on August roth. It 
was September 13th only. The time 
seemed six times as long. A _ week’s 
work compressed into four-and-twenty 


hours is inclined to have that effect. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE GRANARY AT FERE-EN-TARDENOIS. 


Ir was nearly dark as we rumbled through 
Chateau Thierry. The streets were 
almost deserted. Here and there the 
splash of bullets had left mementos upon 
the sides of the houses. It was evident 
that little time had elapsed since the 
enemy had retreated that way. We had, 
however, no time to pry into details. 

The driver's knowledge of the road was 
doubtful. The camp fires of troops in 
bivouac, however, pointed the way to us. 
The Headquarters of our army was at the 
little town of Fere-en-Tardenois, and it 


I 
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was the business of regiments to know 
where that place was. Hence we easily 
obtained news. 

The night was pitchy dark when we 
arrived. The square of the town was 
packed with men, horses, carts, and lorries. 
To find the office of the medical staff was 
no easy matter. In due course Master 
managed to report our arrival, and re- 
ceived orders to take over a deserted 
granary with the adjacent house on the 
outskirts of the town. 

A Field Ambulance had temporarily 
taken charge. The granary and a goods- 
shed, three hundred yards away, at the 
railway station, were already half filled 
with wounded. As, however, no more 
were expected that night, we were given 
time to breathe. 
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To swarm over the house and granary, 
to discover the extent of our location, was 
the work of but a few minutes. The 
building was fortunate in possessing 
electric light fittings, and the R.E., with 
a portable electric light lorry, had already 
provided the power. The owner's house 
was a comfortable little two-storied build- 
ing. Beds, household crockery, kitchen 
utensils, and a room replete with linen still 
remained intact. 

A door from the house led to the office 
of the granary. The office safe, the door 
of which had evidently been forcibly 
opened by a revolver shot, stood empty 
and derelict in acorner. A notice posted 
on its top stated that it would be waste of 
time opening the safe, as it contained noth- 


ing of value. Can one quite blame those 
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Germans who had sought to verify such a 
naive statement ? 

The kitchen of the house was such as 
our cook had not entered since arriving 
in France. The garden behind provided 
ample room for the men’s kitchens. A 
commodious stable made a first-rate 
quartermaster’s stores. Our sanitary 
squad was soon at work marking out 
ground and posting notices. 

The main building of the granary was 
three-storied. The two upper flats were 
still buried in loose grain, and a narrow 
winding staircase was the only means of 
getting up. It was obvious at sight that 
lying-down cases could not be carried 
upstairs. 

We were, however, not given too much 


time for consideration. Work began with 
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the new day in grim earnest. Our staff 
was also further depleted by the Boy, who 
was suddenly ordered off with some men 
to help another unit overburdened with 
wounded at Chateau Rosiéres, some miles 
away. | 

With the evening and the usual return 
of supply lorries to the railway for food 
came wounded. Twenty-five lorry-loads 
was one item. The slight cases were 
despatched to the loft. With blankets 
and mackintosh sheets spread upon the 
loose grain, these professed perfect con- 
tent. The middle loft, swept and gar- 
nished, accommodated those requiring 
more careful attention. The ground floor 
was reserved for purely stretcher cases. 
The little office was the operating 
theatre. 
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The scene during the first few days was 
not easily forgotten. Florrs operated ; 
Master gave chloroform and orders at the 
same time; Mackenzie fed those who 
could swallow. Fortunately the absent 
officers were destined to return soon. 
In the meanwhile there was little rest. 
Convoys from the Aisne trenches arrived 
steadily. British, French, and Germans 
came together. We took all. 

Then came the fear of tetanus. The 
wounded, their clothes impregnated with 
the mud of the trenches, dug in highly 
cultivated and manured ground, were 
running dreadful risks. Fortunately there 
is an anti-tetanic serum most valuable as 
a prophylactic. We did not procrastinate. 
A large supply was forthcoming very 


quickly, and every man was henceforth 
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inoculated. It increased the work, but 
the result was well worth it. 

Wounded and sick officers found places 
in the bedrooms and the dining-room of 
the house. The latter sported an enor- 
mous and pretentious chandelier which 
illumined the place like a theatre. Why 
the Huns had not destroyed it out of pure 
wantonness nobody can guess. After a 
few days this house was too small. 
Another house, a hundred yards away, 
had to be commandeered and fitted with 
beds and mattresses bought from the 
townspeople. 

Cases of shock began to present them- 
selves. An officer, quivering, lay on his 
face and groaned at the memory of the 
awful shelling he had gone through. It 


was not fear which obsessed him. His 
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nerves simply refused to serve him further. 
He was but the forerunner of many others. 
Some were stained saffron-colour from 
melinite fumes. One man was absolutely 
dumb. Others riddled with odd scraps of 
iron, stone, and wood splinters were in a 
worse way. The high-explosive shells 
spread devastation for a radius of a couple 
of hundred yards, and men had to be dug 
out of the débris in which they were 
buried. 

The little operating theatre at Fere-en- 
Tardenois witnessed many strange and 
gruesome spectacles. It was a humble 
room for the purpose, but effective. 
For sterilisation reasons it was necessary 
to keep the door shut. That is why we 
shall never forget that September 1914 
was a warm month. That point, how- 
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ever, mattered not at all; the patient 
was unconscious, and the operators had 
no time for consideration of minor 
troubles. 

A couple of German army surgeons 
appeared with a host of other wounded 
prisoners. Master did not hesitate to 
use them. The surgeons soon had their 
coats off and started in to earn their 
keep by attending their own people. 
The amputation of a foot became 
necessary. They were ordered to per- 
form the operation. No doubt the 
German army possesses good as well as 
bad operators. We were not fortunate 
in our selection. The result of the efforts 
of these two worthies was to leave the 
amputating knives so hacked, that they 


have since remained as curiosities. Like 
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all of the race, however, they possessed 
no mean degree of merit as performers 
with the knife and fork at meal-times. 
Ambulance trains soon managed to get 
through to Fere-en-Tardenois, and re- 
lieved us of those wounded fit to travel. 
The curé’s little cemetery near the church 
provides the resting-place of others. 
Nevertheless, each night the long string 
of lorries, filled with straw and their 
groaning freight, never ceased to cross 
the railway bridge and halt at the sign of 
the Red Cross flag. We could not miss 
anything. Being situated at the extreme 
edge of the town, every convoy must of 
necessity pass the doors of the hospital. 
They seldom arrived until after dark. 
First would come a load of, perhaps, 


150. The orderlies, alert with stretchers 
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and lantern, unloaded those who could 
not walk. If news preceded the arrival 
of a second convoy, those who could 
walk were shepherded to the goods-shed 
at the station. On most of those first 
nights convoy succeeded convoy through 
all the early hours of the night—s5o in 
one, 150 in another, 100 in a third— 
until sometimes we were in despair for 
room. 

Macfidden, the Gael, with a special 
assortment of R.A.M.C. personnel, was 
detailed for duty at the goods-shed 
branch. Clean straw helped matters 
considerably. The local Mazre was 
found to be an excellent fellow. On 
demand, he could produce a load of 
straw in really record time. With straw 


and stretchers, and a surgical dressing- 
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room in the office, the goods-shed pro- 
vided excellent accommodation for a 
hundred. An open-air kitchen was easily 
rigged up, and the trains started from 
the door. 

The importance of feeding has already 
been mentioned. The officers’ servants 
were daily sent to forage for vegetables. 
These were captured from _ private 
gardens, but paid for. Fresh milk, and 
even butter, was obtainable in modest 
quantities. The supply train from 
Havre brought plenty of champagne and 
hospital comforts. A generous and most 
charming American—an ex-Ambassador 
of the United States to France—motored 
through frequently from Paris, bringing 
cigarettes, champagne, and anything we 


cared to ask for. 
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There was a _ small _ unpatronised 
estaminet near the station. In a shed 
behind it were founda couple of dozen 
casks of wvzm vouge. Somebody, before 
our arrival, had tried to puncture one 
with a pickaxe; anybody who wished 
could draw all he wanted from another 
with a spigot already in. In the interests 
of all concerned it was considered advis- 
able to put this matter on a proper foot- 
ing. A guard of the London Scottish was 
therefore placed over the casks. Except 
for hospital use, interference with the 
wine was forbidden. The owner, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, said we could have 
all we wanted for nothing, or five cen- 
times a litre, whichever we preferred. 
We chose the latter. It was unusually 


good wine—the best we had found in 
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our travels, At fivepence a quart, good 
wine is not expensive! The guard per- 
formed their duty so well that the owner 
was refused access to his own casks, 
When he wanted wine he had to obtain 
Master's permission. He protested, but 
feebly. No doubt he had not yet for- 
gotten German occupation, and _ cared 
little for minor matters. | 
The patients who could eat were given 
all the stew with vegetables that they 
wanted. The rations also included tea, 
sugar, bread, bacon, cheese, jam, and 
biscuits. An _ occasional villager ap- 
peared at odd times with a jug of coffee, 
or a loaf of fresh bread. The French 
wounded were particularly glad of such 
local dainties, and a daily issue of cigar- 


ettes was consumed with avidity. For 
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those of delicate appetite there was tinned 
chicken and champagne. 

Here and there Thomas Atkins, his 
head or arm bandaged, and the light of 
battle still in his eyes, stalked in, carry- 
ing a German helmet, battered and 
bloody. A young officer tried to calm 
himself as he showed the broken butt 
of his revolver and a helmet. The 
revolver had been broken in battering 
in the face of the late owner of the 
helmet. Under ordinary circumstances 
that young officer would probably have 
been playing tennis on such a September 
day in some English town. The reality 
of the scene was at times almost too 
difficult to believe. 

An ordinary-looking French soldier, 


clad in a kepi, long grey coat, and red 
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breeches, entered. He announced him- 
self as a curé. We had not known that 
priests also served. The fear of spies 
was imminent. A hospital filled with 
men straight from the field notoriously 
provides excellent information for an 
enemy on the look-out for it. We did 
not forget it. 

News reached us of the gallantry of 
our R.A.M.C. officers in the firing line. 
It was a stimulating record. One young 
officer who passed our way related how 
he had been captured and insulted. The 
German Staff stood by and laughed while © 
the men stripped him of his rank badges 
and corps badges as souvenirs. He had 
explained to no effect that he was an 
officer. He scored in the end, however, 


for French troops advancing, he sprang 
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upon a German horse and escaped. The 
horse was his souvenir! 

Stories of French prisoners being 
pushed in front of the German troops, and 
the bodies of dead Germans being used 
by their comrades as protecting ramparts, 
were of constant occurrence. We came 
into this war with individual minds free of 
prejudice, but one incident upon another 
fanned the flame until now personal hatred 
was rapidly developing. One cannot 
shake hands with prisoners who have lost 
their honour. 

The difference between races in the 
bearing of suffering was most marked. 
Tommy Atkins accepted his troubles and 
pains (as he always has done) with either 
stoical dumbness or a joke. The French- 
man was patient and enduring beyond 

K 
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belief, always pathetically grateful and 
wonderfully brave. Men who can continue 
to be gallant within touch of a surgeon's 
knife are men to be respected. The 
German, on the other hand, never stood 
up if he could possibly lie down, whined, 
or shouted for attention unceasingly as 
if by right, and stood pain badly. We 
surgeons had not expected these traits of 
national character. Such, however, are 
the unbiassed facts. The whole attitude 
of the German wounded is that of intense 
selfishness, that of British and French 
notably the reverse. Is that not, perhaps, 
the national attitude as well ? 

One day a delicately -built French 
infantry private, with tears in his eyes, 
stood in the hall-way of the house. He 


was the owner of the granary. A few 
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days’ leave had been given him in which 
to see what had happened to his property. 
Master, filled with sympathy, stammered 
a few befitting words of French whilst he 
accompanied him over the premises. 

In turn, the exile visited every room, 
and at the memories recalled by the sight 
of each burst into open weeping. The 
household linen, originally tied into neat 
bundles, his wife’s hat and clothes, and a 
child’s clothes, had been thrown about the 
linen room in wild disorder. The sight 
of his child’s crib and toys was utterly too 
much for him. A visit to the rifled safe 
filled the man’s cup of bitterness to over- 
flowing. In it, he sobbed, had been left 
documents worth 10,000 francs to him. 
It appeared that his wife and child were 


very delicate, and as his own life in those 
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days of constant battle was not worth 
twenty-four hours’ purchase, it was diffi- 
cult to find one ray of comfort for him. 
Through a wounded speaker of the lan- 
guage, Master consoled him with what 
words he could muster, and assured him 
of the proper care of his remaining pro- 
perty while we occupied the place. In 
the end he went away looking decidedly 
more resigned, and offered Master a clock 
as a token of goodwill. It is probable 
that the little man’s troubles have long 
ceased to worry him. The French army 
of the Aisne of September 1914 could not 
have left many to mourn the loss of the 
others. 

After some days Porteous was joined at 
Coulommiers by Macfidden with his men, 


and together they got through our trucks 
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and remaining equipment. The Boy also 
was retrieved. Things began to shape 
themselves upon more regular lines. In 
due course a lull came. Our men setting — 
to work with a will, shovelled the loose 
grain into bags, and cleaned the granary 
from floor to ceiling. 

The town now began to awaken. 
Refugees with bag and baggage arrived 
daily; shops, which had been carefully 
boarded up, opened their doors and began 
to do a brisk trade with what was left 
of their stock. Nearly all these shops 
showed signs of internal disorder. Goods 
thrown higgledy-piggledy all over the 
floors and counters advertised their own 
tales. Our troops bought freely, but for 
many days—until, in fact, a few items 


of new stock could be got through from 
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the nearest big towns —there was little 
to buy. 

The ambulance trains nearly always 
reached us at night. The arrival was 
decidedly welcome, but then came the 
problem of how best to carry several 
hundred stretcher cases to the train. An 
R.A.M.C. orderly’s muscles have their 
limitations, Daylight often appeared be- 
fore the job was done. And in the mean- 
while a fresh convoy of sick and wounded 
might arrive at any moment. An ambu- 
lance train can seldom wait at a station, in 
anticipation, as other places are of necessity 
calling for it. Fere-en-Tardenois was by 
no means the only railhead. A company 
of London Scottish was found very useful 
for carrying stretchers to trains, and their 


services were much appreciated. At last, 
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one day there arrived the first fleet of 
motor ambulances from England. This 
proved to be the edge of a splendid 
wedge, which was destined to relieve for 
evermore the motor-supply lorries of all 
their work in connection with the 
wounded. 

After a week another Clearing Hospital 
arrived on the scene. The new unit 
seized upon the church. It was a good 
church, large and airy. With chairs re- 
moved and the aisles spread with mat- 
tresses, there are worse places than a 
church for the accommodation of the 
wounded in summer. The absence of 
water, kitchen, &c., is a drawback, but by 
improvisation these defects can be over- 
come. Wounded officers find seclusion in 


the chancel ; a side chapel does excellently 
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for an operating theatre. For a con- 
fessional - box no use whatever can be 
found ! 

There came a night dark and drizzly 
when we were almost at our wits’ end. 
The granary was filled by dark ; the church 
could take no more; the goods-shed was 
overflowing. Still the convoys continued 
to arrive from the front. A small dancing- 
hall in the town was captured. Wires for 
the nearest ambulance train had no effect. 
Other railheads were themselves filling up. 
Still the wounded kept pouring in. Things 
began to look desperate. Seven hundred 
already occupied the buildings. There 
seemed no room for another half-dozen. 
_ The breaking-point looked alarmingly near. 
Then the traincame. That night was the 


biggest we had ever faced, but it was 
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destined to be defeated three times over 
in the days to come. 

The day came when, the tide of war 
calling away the other units, we were again 
left alone. Florrs, with a picked detach- 
ment, promptly took over the church. It 
seemed his by right! The curé—a genial 
soul—requested leave to continue to hold 
his morning Mass. This was readily 
granted. With rows of wounded lying 
on their mattresses and the priest droning 
out his service at the altar, the place pre- 
sented a bizarre appearance. The smell 
of incense competed with that of drugs, 
and the boom of the cannons in the dis- 
tance added to one’s mental confusion. 

After the storm the calm, Master’s 
diary for September 27th reads: “A 


beautiful day. Communion Service at 
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8 a.M. in the granary loft. This is the 
15th day of the battle of the Aisne, which 
now shows signs of stopping. Only 50 
patients in hospital this morning.” 

_ Stress of work began to slacken. The 
signs of an approaching departure had 
grown familiar to us. Master began to 
haunt the Staff office in search of informa- 
tion. Florrs and Porteous studied maps. 
Mackenzie, gathering knowledge from 
private sources of his own, nodded his 
head sagely and became secretive. Rheims 
Cathedral was still being shelled. From 
hints received, Soissons became the 
favourite in the betting on the scene of 
our next venture. That the latter place 
was still in German hands was nothing. 
What of that? Had we not crossed the 
Marne? Why not the Aisne as well ? 
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On the morning of the 6th October, 
Master was suddenly confronted with an 
official question from Headquarters. 

‘“ How long will it take you to clear out, 
and how many trucks do you need ?” 

“QOne hour, and four trucks,” was the 
reply. 

“Well then, here are your orders,” said 
the Staff Officer, delivering the familiar 
piece of paper. 

Ten minutes later Master entered the 
granary like a bomb. 

“Pack up!” he ordered. ‘We are off 
by train at once. We report for further 
orders at Villeneuve.” 

“Ah!” grunted Mackenzie, hurrying 
off to his duties. ‘I heard a rumour that 
we were dashing off North again, which 


I could not believe.” 
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“Ugh!” growled Florrs. “Hope we 
shan’t stop long in that poisonous place. 
What about Soissons? What do you 
suppose it all means, Master ?” 

“Surprise party for Kaiser Bill,” 
assented Porteous. ‘Clearing Hospitals 
don’t move North without an army to 
serve. We are obviously part of a big 


flank movement. You wait and see.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A NEW FRONT. 


THE comfort of cattle-trucks as compared 
with first-class passenger coaches has 
already been mentioned. With lanterns 
swinging from the roof, our mess table 
laden with good rations, a store of wz 
vouge thoughtfully collected from the 
much - regretted casks we had recently 
commandeered, and our eight stretchers 
and bedding ready at a moment's notice, 
we journeyed forth expectantly through 
Chateau Thierry ex route for Villeneuve. 
The essence of warfare is the faculty of 


being light-hearted between whiles. We 
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had absorbed that sufficiency of gruesome- 
ness which but enhanced the pleasure of 
our holiday. The future promised the 
attractiveness of the unforeseen. What 
more could we want? 

It was daylight when our train pulled 
up at the great railway junction. As 
usual, we seemed to be of no interest to 
anybody. Our engine deserting us, we 
washed, breakfasted, and began to ques- 
tion. Where was the army we were 
intended to serve? Nobody quite knew 
—certainly not in that locality. Could we 
push on? A sarcastic R.T.O. disclaimed 
intuitive knowledge. 

Stimulated by a night’s rest and an 
unaccustomed atmosphere where no sound 
of guns punctuated the whistling of shunt- 
ing engines, Master girded on his belts 
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and started forth to reconnoitre. The 
nearest Staff office was some miles away. 
It was learned that the medical units 
might appear on the horizon at any 
hour. ‘‘ First come first served” applies 
in the army quite as often as in civil 
life. 

In due course Master returned. Secrecy 
was the order of the day. We had been 
promised first turn—time and place still in . 
the clouds. With that we were forced to 
be content. The fact that our army was 
marching by road from the Aisne, whilst 
we had come by train, was at that time 
unknown to us. 

The shops of Villeneuve, poor as they 
were, were not without attraction to those 
who had been starved of such things for 


some weeks. But it was a weary day. 
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Expectancy alone kept hearts beating. 
We had come for war, not shops. 

It was noon next day before our orders 
arrived, but some hours later before we 
could get a move on our engine. Our 
destination was Abbeville. What that 
meant we did not know; but if the way 
the Gael argued in his sleep that night 
was any guide, we were “for it” 

The journey round Paris, through St 
Denis, was painfully slow, but with day- 
light came the beautiful valley of the 
Somme. Chateaux half concealed upon 
the wooded heights, here and there a 
glimpse of village and winding stream, 
and orchards red with ripened apples, pre- 
sented a panorama good indeed to look 
upon. 


Our men were awake bright and early. 
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The freemasonry of their class with the 
French peasants served them, as usual, in 
obtaining their fill of apples as the train 
slowed down on up-grades. Our own 
truck received well-meant showers of fruit 
which required careful dodging. Ration 
biscuits in exchange were accepted with 
genuine delight. We realised that we had 
again entered the regions of burning “ en- 
tente.” Few British troops had ever 
passed that way—certainly not since the 
year of Waterloo. 

Porteous, besieged by a bevy of laugh- 
ing damsels at a wayside station, suddenly 
dived into his haversack and unearthed a 
treasured souvenir. Cutting off a small 
piece of this mascot, he presented it with 
an expansive gurgle to his most pressing 
admirer. For a moment of tense interest 

L 
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the group of women examined this special 
trophy with appraising eyes. Then a yell 
of delighted laughter and shouts broke the 
silence as our trajn grunted on its way. 
Had Florrs been the hero of this little act 
of special gallantry nobody would have 
wondered. Porteous, inarticulate with the 
success of his effort, was for the moment 
unable to explain. Later we discovered 
that, in his recent wanderings, he had 
found a strip of be-frilled elastic in a 
ransacked house and pocketed it. Sud- 
denly imbued with a peculiarly French 
novelty of an idea, he had tried an experi- 
ment. His faith in the perspicuity and 
appreciation of his audience was not mis- 
placed. Even Florrs had been outdone 
in initiative. The rest of us viewed the 


remainder of the dainty thing in conjecture. 
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Porteous said it was garter elastic. We 
took his word for it! 

The engine-driver was peculiarly irritat- 
ing that morning. Breakfast bacon half- 
cooked beside the line had to be rescued 
more than once, and Champion dragged 
in by his nether garments, ere we fed... 
The dgeuner, however, that we captured 
at the chief hotel at Abbeville was well 
worth waiting for. 

Having carefully seen to the side-track- 
ing of our trucks and the disconnection of 
the engine, under personal supervision, we 
officers repaired to the town. 

The men for the time being were con- 
tent where they were. We had chosena 
pretty spot alongside a canal. A soldier 
who is not keen on fishing is unknown. 


It is the poacher’s instinct, perhaps, which 
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accounts for this. The sight of a fishing- 
rod and a Frenchman dangling his legs 
over the canal lock was enough to fire the 
men. Where they got the tackle, who 
can say? But from whence come half the 
things which Tommy unearths on service ? 

French wounded —Turcos, Zouaves, 
and what not—vwere passing through 
Abbeville hourly. A small buffet, worked 
by French ladies, fed them at the station. 
British had not come in any numbers yet. 
What few drifted in were easily accom- 
modated in the local French hospital, a 
portion of which was allotted to us as a 
temporary measure. 

Luncheon and a report to the Staff over, 
we again settled our minds, as best we 
could, to await orders. The Headquarter 
Medical Staff, which we had last been in 


~~ 
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touch with at Fere-en-Tardenois, had 
arrived by motor-cars before us. All that 
was medically known we were told. That, 
however, was little. Our army, advancing 
somewhere Hazebrouck way, was at 
present being medically catered for by 
Field Ambulances. The positions for 
Clearing Hospitals were as yet not 
defined. Once again we were faced by 
the ancient adage—“ He also serves,” &c. 

The little town of Abbeville with its 
picturesque and historical church, its gay 
shops and cheery shop-people, has pleasant 
memories. Master had his hair cut in a 
real barber’s shop. Florrs absorbed the 
church and presented us with architectural 
lessons ex route to the canal where our 
trucks lay. 

Several attempts had been made during 
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our absence to shunt our train into less 
picturesque and convenient surroundings. 
One French shunter after another, with 
wild toots of his horn, hinted to us that 
our train was not the only pebble on the 
beach. We had, however, discovered a 
rough-and-ready remedy. Master having 
stated his wish to the men that the coup- 
lings were to be always undone as fast as 
the Frenchmen adjusted them, the rendez- 
vous had been faithfully kept. Chaff and 
cajoleries supplied the rest, and we were 
left in peace. | 

It was a beautiful autumn evening. In 
later days, amidst the rain and mud and 
shells of Flanders, we were destined fre-. 
quently to remember that oasis with 
longing hearts. 


For the time the romance of war had 
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given place to the lighter romance of 
other things. T. Atkins, basking in the 
cool of the evening, has a ready way with 
the other sex, which generally meets with 
success, But even Tommy in his glory 
has his side-slips! 

Blobbs, the cook, his cap: set jauntily 
over one ear, straightened his back, and 
watched the approach of a dainty little 
girl who affected to see nothing of him. 
That he knew little or nothing of a 
language never yet deterred a soldier. 

Blobbs coughed. 

The lady stared straight to her front. 

This treatment in France was so 
unusual that Blobbs scratched his head. 

“H’m!” he ventured in halting words. 
“ Voulez-vous permittez moi, M’moiselle, 


avec vous promenade ?” 
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“Non!” snapped the maiden, tossing 
her head with decision. 

“Pas offence, M’moiselle,—pas offence,” 
breathed Blobbs, mechanically searching 
for his pipe. 

“Qh, ho!” chuckled a friend. “This 
ain't Portsmouth ’Ard, matey.” 

‘‘Ho, indeed!” grunted Blobbs with 
anger. ‘If I could sling the bloomin’ 

lingo properly, I’d tork to ’er.” 
‘There was apparently no work to be 
done at Abbeville. A hotel at Boulogne, 
unoccupied and possibly useful for a per- 
manent hospital, was reported to be avail- 
able. A party to be despatched in a 
motor ambulance, for the purpose of claim- 
ing the place and preparing it for a 
Stationary Hospital, was chosen. Another 
small party took possession of the portion 
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of the local hospital allotted to British. 
A third location at the railway station was 
equipped for the purpose of rendering aid 
to wounded passing through in trains. 
All these, however, were recognised as 
nothing more than sideshows. The main 
' objective was still sud judzce. 

The delay, nevertheless, proved to be 
but a matter of hours. A motor-car having 
been borrowed, Master started forth across 
country in search of a plant. St Omer 
was the selected point. Looking back- 
ward it now seems laughable that the 
question should have arisen as to the 
safety of the site. 

The town was found to be replete with 
possibilities. It was Sunday. The Maire, 
in his Sunday best, was easily found. An 


enormous jute factory, some seventy yards 
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in length and almost empty, close to the 
station, was offered by the Maire. A 
Jesuit College, capable of accommodating 
three hundred patients with a real bed 
each, was likewise at our disposal. What 
more could an enthusiastic staff require ? 

Master returned with joy in his eyes. 
All that was wanted was the order to be 
let loose. The Headquarter Staff's hesi 
tation was but momentary. The order 
came next morning. 

Our tentacles at Abbeville and Boulogne 
had depleted us considerably, but the 
Aisne detachment, left at Fere-en-Tarde- 
nois, miraculously rolled up at the very 
moment of our departure. The shortness 
of equipment also gave food for furious 
thought. On the advance to the Aisne 


our equipment had, of necessity, been 
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depleted on account of want of transport. 
To stem the tide of wounded which might 
be expected to flow towards the large 
buildings of a city like St Omer, we should 
require to recover all that we had cast out 
at Rouen, and more. Mackenzie, how- 
ever, was not an old campaigner for noth- 
ing. With requisition forms in plenty at 
his command, wherewith to call upon the 
Ordnance Department, and Master’s im- 
plicit confidence in the readiness of the 
Paymaster to back all bills presented for 
local purchases, we made our plans with 
determination. 

Once again our engine shrieked its de- 
parture signal. This time there was no sur- 
reptitious uncoupling. The men cheered 
and the officers smiled. The journey 


through Boulogne and Calais was slow 
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but interesting. The usual ovation ex 
youte was still as strong as ever. A sight 
of the sea with the thought of England so 
close was deliciously stimulating. The 
weather was perfect. 

It was well after dark when we reached 
St Omer. The Boy, in his capacity of 
mess caterer, had delayed dinner until our 
arrival. Thereby he made a mistake. 
The men, accustomed to every detail of 
unpacking the trucks, were unusually 
quick, Still, it was not far off midnight 
before we found ourselves with legs be- 
neath our table in the wash-house of the 
jute factory. 

The electric light in the place, the 
expanse of clean cement floor, the glass 
roof, the lavatories and water-taps, and the 


many appliances to make work easy which 
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we had never had the luck to find before, 
awoke us to increased enthusiasm. 

‘‘When was our first batch of wounded 
to be expected?” was the first question on 
arrival, 

‘‘A Field Ambulance marching out this 
afternoon left sixty for you,” came the 
irresponsible answer. 

Fortunately the cases were slight and 
had been fed. Nevertheless, it behoved 
us to get to work. Stretchers were ar- 
ranged, blankets opened out, floors swept, 
fires lighted and water boiled, and medical 
equipment deposited in the factory office. 
The latter, a glassed, reserved corner of 
the great building, provided an excellent 
operating theatre. | 

Mackenzie made a desperate effort to 


hold on to our trucks. All tricks and 
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cajoleries, however, proved valueless. 
Every atom of kit and equipment had to 
be disgorged. Even then how meagre it 
looked for the work we knew was in front 
of us. We had left England with 25 tons ; 
it now stood at barely 15. That we had 
said “Good-bye” that night for ever to our 
home in the train we were happily un- 
aware. It was so, nevertheless. A crisis 
had come in our career. No longer were 
we to form part of a rapid advance, with 
the daily excitement of new scenes of 
labour before us. We were destined from 
the moment of arrival at St Omer to 
become civilised. Ignorance, however, is 
bliss. Civilisation means tape — crimson 
and knotty. 

The Boy’s attempt to arrange a meal at 


a local café failed signally, The Head- 
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quarters of an Army Corps had just left. 
Every ounce of food was stated to have 
been eaten up much earlier in the day. 
Champion remained our only stay. It 
was fortunately not in Champion’s nature 
to fail. While we worked he hustled the 
cook, That night we slept contentedly 
on our stretchers in the wash-house, but it 
was not as Starving or thirsty men. 

Straw beneath stretchers was found 
a welcome adjunct. Recent nights in 
the train had become increasingly cold. 
The necessity for as much blanketing 
beneath as above one is not recognised 
until experience teaches. 

We had lived some five days on 
end in trucks. The joy, therefore, of 
a free splash in buckets of water next 


morning may be imagined. Orders 
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to take over the Jesuit College came 


with breakfast. General Headquarters - 


had once again followed on our tracks. 
We were meant to hold the factory 
still for slight cases (“sitters”), but 
equip the College for the others 
(“liers ”). 

Master summed up his_ resources, 
wired to tentacles to return as soon 
as they could, sent Mackenzie to 
interview the Railhead Ordnance Rep- 
resentative, and started forth to take 
over the Jesuit College. The whole of 
the personnel had overnight been in- 
tended for the factory. It was now 
handed over to the care of one officer 
and a handful of men. 

A French temporary military hospital 


had ensconced itself in the building, 
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Its personnel were under orders to 
evacuate by 9 a.M. At noon they were 
quietly sitting down to dgveuner. 
Master spoke words! Urgency did 
not form part of their vocabulary. It 
may be mentioned in their defence that 
they were not regular soldiers. 

They were given an hour. Mean- 
while the building was exploited. It 
was a huge three-storied edifice, one 
side on a cobbled street and the other 
looking out upon a large enclosure 
garnished by trees. A ruined chapel, 
cold and dank, seemed useless except 
for stores, and one wing was in hope- 
less disrepair and decay. There was, 
however, an enormous kitchen, good 
offices, a splendid room for an operating 
theatre, a small mess-room, and three 


M 
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enormous dormitories, already equipped 
with fifty bedsteads each. 

A picture of the little granary at 
Fere-en-Tardenois instinctively rose up 
before our mental vision. What a 
contrast! We had imagined ourselves 
a field unit. What was this? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ST OMER. 


THE equipping of a 300-bedded hospital 
in a more or less derelict building affords 
scope for work and initiative. T. Atkins, 
R.A.M.C., is seldom deficient of the 
latter commodity. 

Given a loose rein, a capable N.C.O. 
and the handful of men detailed for his 
special job will perform interesting feats. 
There is the kitchen staff, for instance, 
under the sergeant-cook. Leave him 
alone for an hour, and everything in that 
building pertaining to cookery will be 


commandeered at sight. The operating 
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theatre staff, replete with ideas as to 
how a theatre should appear, will instinc- 
tively seize upon the best room and 
be all over it before a less worthy gang 
loom in sight. Improvisations may be 
good, but fixtures are generally better. 
Heat, light, and a water supply are 
essentials for an operating room. But 
other people like these things also. It 
is here that Master, with a piece of 
chalk wherewith to mark doors, is re- 
quired as an adjudicator. 

The Quartermaster must have a 
commodious quarter for his innumerable 
stores, perishable and otherwise. The 
Sergeant-Clerk and his satellites crave 
an office. Champion, his soul imbued 
with but one idea, steals the best 


room for an officers’ mess, only to 
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be thrown out ignominiously in due 
course. 

The Sergeant - Major must needs be 
everywhere at once. 

Meanwhile notice came that the arrival 
of a train-load of wounded from the 
fighting line might be expected at any 
hour. Each department of the show 
is competing with the other. Master 
urges. Mackenzie is there to provide 
essentials, Florrs, assisted by the Boy, 
equips the surgical wards, and keeps a 
fatherly eye upon the operating theatre. 
Porteous, with his little retinue, brings 
his mind and muscles to bear upon 
the medical side of the building. The 
Gael, whose strength lies in initiative, is 
let loose amidst the cobwebby and 
outlying portions of the building. The 
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Sergeant - Major chivies laggards and 
wonders where the night-duty party is 
to come from. 

A wire arrives that a large number 
of wounded require help at Hazebrouck. 
A party must be detailed at once. 
The usual officer, ten men, and equipment 
must be spared from somewhere. It 
is the game of ten little niggers over 
again. Tentacle at Abbeville is° still 
absent; Boulogne tentacle is still ez 
voute,; the Jute Factory tentacle holds 
that building with already a hundred 
or so “sitters” to feed and tend. There 
was no hardship in the case. We had 
expected this, and we were getting it. 

The days of the carriage of wounded 
in the supply lorries had gone for ever. 


The long convoy of motor ambulances 
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which filed into the courtyard at mid- 
night presented a wonderfully different 
scene to the straw-laden lorries of 
the Aisne. | 
Everything so far had been simple. 
The men had, however, still to learn 
that there were such things as stairs. To 
side-track light sitting cases to the Jute 
Factory was an easy task; to carry a 
convoy of seriously wounded up two 
or three flights of winding stairs was 
quite another matter. The men needed 
little driving, but even willing muscle 
has its limitations. One hundred _ bed- 
ridden ‘men, requiring careful handling 
on stretchers, will need a couple of hours 
to settle in an upper storey. But one 
hundred was by no means the limit! 


Amongst the early batches of wounded 
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that daily arrived during those first days 
were many Germans. It became notorious, 
later, that nearly all badly wounded Huns 
suffered from compound fracture of the 
thigh. The reason probably lay in the 
fact that the enemy was unable to get 
them off the field. 

The deficiency of wounded German 
officers was noteworthy. One can imagine 
that officers come first at all times in the 
German army! | 

There was one, a Uhlan officer, who 
was interesting. It was necessary for the 
Boy to amputate the customary fractured 
thigh. The patient spoke perfect English, 
wore glasses, and resembled the fierce 
Uhlan of history as little as a stork does | 
an ostrich, He explained that he was a 
law student at the Middle Temple, and 
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would be all right in England! A very 
celebrated General was passing through 
the ward. The Uhlan expressed a wish 
to speak to him. 

“Well ?” inquired the General quietly. 

“ T wish to thank you for the kind treat- 
ment I have received here,” said the 
German. 

“We always treat our prisoners pro- 
perly,” came the dignified answer, as the 
G.O.C. turned on his heel. 

The days that followed that first rush 
into St Omer proved to be but constant 
repetition. The arrival of large convoys 
at night, operations and dressing of 
wounds all day, and evacuations by ambu- 
lance trains at all hours, gave the staff 
little rest. Stores began to arrive. The 


local shops were good, but soon became 
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exhausted of most things other than food. 
We did not require food, as supplies were 
excellent. A small bottle of champagne 
to a benumbed and hopeless man can 
work wonders. We did not aim at fallals 
in a Clearing Hospital, but essentials 
turned up one by one. An Army Base 
suddenly changed from Havre to Boulogne 
cannot fly ! 

Then, one red-letter day, there arrived 
a motor caravan. It pushed its way into 
the compound, said it had cost some 
thousands of pounds, and had come to 
stay. Out of it stepped an officer who in. 
London, in an extraordinary short time, 
had rigged up the caravan into a mobile 
laboratory and brought it out. The inside 
of this multum-in-parvo thing on wheels 


was equipped with everything that the © 
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heart of a bacteriologist could require. 
_ Nothing of the kind had ever been seen 
before in warfare, or anywhere else. 
The wizard of the cave having an- 
nounced his intention of assisting us in 
any manner he could, we started him upon 
the good work at once. An up-to-date 
bacteriologist was exactly what we needed 
at the moment. Trenches dug in highly 
cultivated ground had already shown their 
acutely dangerous character. The wound- 
ed, muddy from head to foot,—face, hair, 
everywhere, — could not escape infected 
wounds. A peculiar form of gangrene, 
unknown to us before, had begun to show 
itself on the Aisne. For tetanus (also due 
to manured earth) we had been on the 
constant watch. Every wounded man 


was being inoculated against the latter, by 
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order. Of the former, however, we knew 
nothing. The work of research lay at our 
visitor's feet in an alarming quantity. He 
needed no urging. To see his lengthy 
person dodging into his caravan with 
‘something ” under his arm rescued from 
the operating theatre might be an amus- 
ing sight, but it was far from trivial, 
and occasionally produced far - reaching 
results. 

To the inexperienced, the physical con- 
dition of the soldier carried direct from 
the battlefield to the Dressing Station, and 
thence lodged in the Clearing Hospital, is 
unbelievable. Grimed with mud, un- 
washed for weeks, his clothes infested with 
vermin, and his boots glued to his feet, he 
is still a hero. With set teeth and fingers 
gripping to the sides of his stretcher, he 
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faces the tortures of wound-probing and 
fracture-setting with the pluck that can 
only come of heredity. Few fail. 
“There was one such a failure, however, 
which but served as a text for an example 
to others. | 

Private William Perkins, racked by the - 
previous throbbing pain of four-and-twenty 
hours, cried aloud in agony when the raw- 
ness of the wound was explored by the 
Boy. In the end, however, despite his 
cries, the dressing was finished. Then from 
stretchers in every corner of the room 
arose the voices of indignant critics. Why 
had he shouted? Nobody else shouted! 
The wretched patient pleaded the excess 
of pain as his excuse. Brother Atkins, 
having himself suffered likewise with stoic 


strength, unanimously refused to accept 
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the apology. Poor Perkins was voted a 
disgrace to his cloth. His accusers, band- 
aged and wound-worn, fortunately grunted 
themselves at length into silence. 

On one cold bleak day came Johnny 
Gurkha. He was very young and fragile 
in appearance. . A shell had scored a 
shocking wound in the region of his hip, 
and his toes were frost-bitten, There 
were Germans in the far end of the same 
room, and English wounded lay between. 
Fortunately, one of the R.A.M.C. men 
had been born in India and could speak 
Hindustani. Also, a Brahman attendant 
was procurable. Sometimes Johnny would 
cry to go home to his mother; sometimes 
he would lose his temper and threaten all 
sorts of penalties to those who annoyed 


him. Champagne helped him. He also 
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would not decline rum. Asa punishment 
champagne would be temporarily stopped 
—with marked success. Despite his pain, 
and fear of impending death before he 
could reach India, he was ¢vés dzfficzle 
regarding his diet. A Brahman, being of 
high caste, could cook for him, but he 
would trust nobody else. A chicken, alive 
and kicking, would alone satisfy him. 
Having inspected it, he was content to 
see it taken away to be killed and cooked 
by the Brahman. Poor Johnny started 
forth one day ez route for India. It is 
hoped that he got there. His head was 
encased in a knitted cap, and his little thin 
legs were covered to the hip by a pair of 
enormous white woollen stockings, knitted 
by some fair English philanthropist for an 
elephant. His wound had not yet healed, 
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but hope filled his soul. It is notorious 
that hope works miracles. 

Next came Private John Jones, and 
Hans, the Bavarian. They at first occu- 
pied the same ward close to each other, 
not on account of any personal liking, but 
purely due to the similarity of their con- 
dition and necessities of nursing. They 
might have been enemies once, but the 
fighting days of both were over. In their 
case it was indeed the calm after the 
storm. 

Jones, a simple, uneducated labourer in 
civil life, must in some former existence 
have been the original of Mark Tapley. 
A shell had smashed his thigh grievously, 
and a bullet piercing his temple had 
exterminated one eye and remained in his 


brain. Day by day he smoked his pipe 
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contentedly. ‘“I am,” he explained, ‘‘a 
lucky man, Most men would have been 
dead of this.” The attempt to save his 
leg failed. Suddenly, one afternoon, his 
femoral artery burst in the wound. The 
Gael was in time. He stopped the hem- 
orrhage and, then and there, amputated 
the limb. Next morning Jones smoked 
his pipe as usual, smiled with content, and — 
returned thanks for his good fortune. A 
few days later poor Jones suddenly lapsed 
into unconsciousness. There was obvious 
trouble in his head. The portion of the 
cranium suspected of concealing the lost 
bullet was opened. An abscess was found, 
a tube inserted, and the head bandaged. 
Next morning, Jones, minus a leg and a 
tube in his head, but normally conscious 
and happy, again smoked as usual. This 
N 
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time he was quite sure that his luck was 
phenomenal, and said so with a smile of 


decision. Poor hero! If he is alive after 


the war one trembles to think of the 


possibility of his being in want. 

Hans, one leg also gone, the other foot 
rapidly becoming gangrenous from frost- 
bite, and an elbow smashed, sang songs of 
Rhineland and grew childish when he 
heard a gramophone. He was always 
smiling and wheedling. His father was 
an hotel-keeper in Munich. That he had 
his right arm left was all he cared about. 
He said he could always find a stool in 
the hotel office. He begged for the com- 
pany of another German. Master told 
him that there were plenty to choose from. 
Would he like the Kaiser in the bed next 
to him? ‘Ach,” he cried, “if you bring 
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him here I would spit in his face. He 
should have his throat cut.” Whether his 
forceful language was meant merely to 
gain our goodwill, or he really meant his 
words, who can say? It would seem that 
he was genuine, because, having been 
provided with the company of another 
Bavarian, the latter promptly quarrelled 
with him. 

Jones eventually took to grunting with 
disgust whenever Hans sang, and asked 
to be shifted some way from him. He 
had grown to dislike Germans, and doubt- 
‘ less, apart from wounds received, had 
good cause for his sentiments. 

Some schoolgirl in England had written 
a letter which reached its destination in a 
parcel of socks, It was, like many others, 


addressed to an unknown soldier. Private 
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Smith, a young giant in body but possess- 
ing the brain of his years—1g—came into 
possession. Weak from the loss of his 
leg from the hip, he almost cried over the 
letter, called the unknown writer his “ little 
sweetheart,” and, later, laboriously wrote 
his reply. 

A Clearing Hospital in those earlier days 
‘deserved its name. It not only cleared 
the Field Ambulance of patients, but was 
cleared itself with painful suddenness, 

St Joseph’s College made such an 
excellent hospital that a mere Clearing 
Hospital had apparently become de ¢vop. 
A Stationary Hospital with Nursing 
Sisters, beds, bedding, and a shipload of 
fallals, then a few hundred miles in the 
rear, was considered necessary to the 


dignity of such a location. 
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We sighed, and wondered what next. 
The tide of war had moved forward, but 
meanwhile the Clearing Hospitals had 
filled all suitable forward places. We 
realised that, inadvertently, our unit had 
come to be in reserve. A new building 
had to be found where we were. 

The search was a short one. With the 
Jute Factory still up our sleeves for 
slighter cases, Master fell upon a beautiful 
building, the Lycée. It was a_ boys’ 
boarding-school, built in the form of a 
square, with a large quadrangle. There 
were well-equipped sleeping dormitories, 
wash-houses,.an up-to-date kitchen, dining- 
hall, and class-rooms. It was there that 
Titus Oates had been educated, but the 
Sanitation and beds were not of his time. 


It was quite empty, except for caretakers, 
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Master chuckled. We shifted lock, stock, 
and barrel in a couple of hours, and 
grudged our successors in the Jesuit 
College nothing. 

The genial bursar of the school helped 
us much, and also imparted information. 
The Boy, eager to learn, asked where 
James I. had lived while in exile at St 
Omer. The cicerone was not sure, but he 
thought probably with General French! 

Unfortunately, however, the dormitories 
in the Lycée could not accommodate more 
than 150. Also, the beautiful spring beds 
were somewhat short for full-grown men. 
The thought that, in the event of a big 
fight, we might be hampered for room was 
unpleasant. 

But fortune again favoured us. Adja- 


cent lay an enormous building, half of 
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which was a French Military Hospital and 
the other half an old armoury, which had 
been equipped by the French with soldiers’ 
beds. The French Surgeon-General was 
approached in a polite but determined 
spirit. Much argument ensued. In the 
end 300 of the armoury beds and one 
side of the building became ours, on 
condition that our wounded were fed 
from the French Military Hospital kit- 
chen—at Fr. 2.50 per diem—in order 
to avoid a double kitchen command. 
This latter arrangement in time became 
decidedly diverting. The presence of an 
R.A.M.C. non-commissioned officer cook 
standing by in the kitchen to watch the 
interests of our patients while the French 
cooks dished up was a daily sight. 
T. Atkins can always speak any lan- 
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guage, or at all events never knows 
that he cannot. Our N.C.O. did not 
fail to uphold traditions for fair dues. 
Our men fed excellently. 

Our plant now embraced three build- 
ings. It looked, indeed, as if we were 
firmly rooted. At any rate, we thought 
we were ready for most things. 

One night a celebrated party of Ger- 
mans arrived from Ypres. The French 
Military Hospital was the very place 
for them. They were, one and all, ina 
shocking state. They had been treated 
by nuns in an_ extemporised ' hospital 
always under German shell fire. One 
day the only physician—a_ plucky 
Frenchman or Belgian — was knocked 
out. The nuns did their best alone, 
but their knowledge was limited. The 
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wounds—mostly compound thigh frac- 
tures—went wrong, very wrong. Next, 
the building was horribly strafed by Ger- 
man shells. The nuns fled, repented, 
and returned to their wounded enemies. 
Then a British motor-ambulance convoy 
intervened, and under much shell fire 
rescued the lot of them—fifty—at night. 

There were seven amputations almost 
at once. Some ventured to grumble, as 
all wounded Germans are inclined to do. 
Be it said, however, in favour of some 
of them, that the grumblers were silenced 
by others. About thirty survived, and de- 
parted in due course by ambulance train. 


One, grateful, wrote a letter of thanks :-— 


“Tt was on the 23rd of October at 


the dinner-time as I was wounded. A 
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shot of a rifle went through my both 
legs and broke the bone of the right. 
One of my companions, who was lying 
by my side, dressed me with the dress- 
packet, which every man of the Ger- 
mans have, and promised to send me 
our ambulance. In the same night, 
however, must go back to the Germans. 
So I was lying on my wound on the 
field from Friday until Monday. Then 
I was brought by some French soldiers 
to a house, where five or six German 
wounded lay. In the following night we 
were transported to Ypres in a French 
ambulance, where we were dressed for 
the first time, two days later. Then, 
for two days, a French medical officer 
came and made a new dressing, but he 


didn’t make anything on the wound 
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itself. He said, ‘You will go this week 
to a French hospital in the south of 
France, and then your leg will be very 
well treated,’ but the week passed and 
the wound became worse daily. Now 
the Germans began to bombard the town, 
and forced the French to lay their hos- 
pital further behind the front. They 
removed all their wounded out of the 
town to a place of safety. The Ger- 
mans, however, now brought to a civil 
hospital in the town. Now the most 
terrible time of my life began. .. . Day 
by day we were bombarded by the guns 
of our own people, and shells and bombs 
, were always falling before and behind 
and on the sides of our hospital,...A 
Belgium civil medical man who should 


have dressed us went with four sisters 
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away, and two sisters remained. So I 
and the other Germans were not dressed 
for five days. At this time the kitchen 
and other rooms of our hospital were 
destroyed by a bomb. A French medical 
officer came later and began to dress us 
during this great bombardment. It is 
clear, however, that because of the great 
number of fifty-four Germans, I was only 
dressed once in four or five days. My 
wound began to get very bad, and my 
leg was so swollen through the bad 
blood that it was larger than three 
normal legs. At last English officers 
came, and promised to transport us to 
another place behind the front. On the 
evening of the 14th of Nov. we were 
taken away in a motor to an English 


hospital. It was a wonder that we got 
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away without being killed in the hospital, 
which was under fire. In the English 
Hospital a new time began for us. We 
are very well treated, and have very good 
medical help. My wound being twice 
dressed daily is now making good pro- 
gress. I hope that my leg will be as 
well after the war as it was before. If 
‘so, I can only thank it the excellent 
English medical officers and sisters. 


“Jan Bacn. 
6 2,12.14.” 


_ They were with us still on the day of 
Lord Roberts’ funeral at St Omer. The 
guns fired in honour of the great soldier 
awoke them to a state of abject fear. 
Their own artillery had knocked their 


shelter about them once too often. 
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Firmly believing that the Kaiser was 
still victoriously pressing onwards, they 
begged to be taken away. With difh- 
culty and amusement they were re- 
assured. 

The Union Jack which had flown 
below our Red Cross flag from the be- 
ginning was borrowed to cover Lord 
Roberts’ coffin. It was an honour we 


appreciated to the full. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
BETHUNE. 


In course of time critics came with sug- 
gestions. Master was asked if the 
presence of Army Nursing Sisters as 
part of our personnel would be useful, 
or otherwise. With memories of the 
retreat from Mons and the Granary 
at the Aisne in his mind, Master 
blanched. 

At length, however, we were persuaded 
to try the effect of a few women nurses 
in places where circumstances permitted. 
The comfort of severely wounded men 


had to be considered. In large French 
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towns Sisters could undoubtedly help 
much. A chosen five were sent us, 

It worried us not a little at first. 
Were we destined to give up nomadic 
life and deteriorate into a regular hospital 
with fallals? Perish the thought! 

Now also came Phelps—a rural dean 
in England —henceforth our padre. 
Porteous snorted. ‘“ A combination of 
petticoats and Church might suit Florrs 
—probably would.” 

Christmas day was near at hand. After 
considerable effort we negotiated the 
purchase of a turkey. Plum-puddings 
galore for both officers and men arrived 
from England. The spacious refectory 
in the Lycée was fairly asking for a 
Christmas feast. The Sergeant- Major 


was consulted, and the feast proposed. 
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The Boy, with paper and pencil, and 
Champion at his elbow, arranged the 
officers’ banquet. For the moment war 
ceased to occupy our thoughts. 

It was the day before Christmas Eve. 
All seemed peace and goodwill. There 
was a beautiful calm, no thought of storm. 

Master, summoned ‘to Headquarters, 
returned about the middle of the day. | 

“I am off to Bethune at once,” he 
proclaimed. ‘I shall be back, I hope, 
for dinner to-night. We move there to- 
morrow. You are to get under way at 
once with the packing. We must push 
off the first lot by 9 A.M., so as to be able 
to take in patients to-morrow evening. 
We've got three lorries—total carrying 

94 tons—and I am borrowing another 


three or four.” 
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“Good heavens!” gasped the Boy. 
“Can't we wait until Boxing Day?” 

“No,” chuckled Master. ‘‘ Christmas 
dinner off! The last unit that was in 
the ‘Ecole des Jeunes Filles’ at Bethune 
hurriedly left on account of shells. That 
is where we are for. I’m told we shall 
almost certainly be shelled out of it too. 
You will all be killed.” 

‘We have accumulated forty tons of 
stuff if we have an ounce,” groaned 
Mackenzie. 

The Gael, awakened to a burst of 
vitality by the prospect of fresh fields of 
initiative, rumpled his hair worse than 
usual, and expressed his feelings in un- 
translatable Scotch. 

“What about the Nursing Sisters?” 


questioned Porteous with a chuckle. 
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\ 


“It was at Bethune that Dumas’ three 
musketeers brought Milady to earth in 
a convent,” announced Florrs. 

“The place has its points, I believe,” 
agreed Master. “There is, I hear, a 
famous macaroon shop.” 

“Splendid!” cried Phelps, hastening 
away to mobilise his personal kit. 

In half an hour Master had given his 
orders and gone. Then we set to work. 
When the former returned at 7 o'clock 
the symmetry of the hospital wards had | 
disappeared for ever. | 

To repeat the orders, relate the inci- - 
dents of packing and loading, and describe 
the general upheaval of things at daylight 
next morning would be a wearisome task. 
It is sufficient to relate that by 9 a.m. the 


first load on several motor-lorries took to 
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the road. An advance party of three- 
quarters of the personnel threw them- 
selves on top of the loaded lorries, and 
with shouts of delight turned their faces 
towards a horizon where lay the Hun 
lines, 

The Nursing Sisters, with disappointed 
hearts and fear of being permanently left 
behind, stood and watched. A place had 
of necessity to be found for them before 
they could set out. 

We attained our object. Some sixty 
patients were received that same evening 
from the Field Ambulances in Bethune. 

The great red-brick building of the 
“Ecole des Jeunes Filles” stood on the 
side of the town nearest to the enemy 
trenches. Consequently, its roof had 


been smashed by shells, its windows 
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demolished by shock, and its interior per- 
forated by shrapnel bullets. The Ger- 
mans, however, had seen fit to leave it 
in peace for a month or more. Hence 
our venture, 

Forming three sides of a square, the 
building was spacious and pretentious. 
After inspecting the cubicled dormitories, 
with their dainty curtains, the luxurious 
half-dozen shower-baths, the class-rooms, 
kitchen, dining-hall, and tesselated pas- 
sages, we were considerably impressed 
with the conditions of life of the zeunes 
filles in times of piping peace. At the 
time of our occupation, however, several 
British regiments, fresh from the mud 
of the trenches, had recently vacated it. 
The mud of the place and the desperate | 


condition of the etceteras appalled us. 
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A human remnant of a Field Ambu- 
lance discoursing music from a battered 
piano had to be driven from the wreckage. 
Help had to be demanded to scrub floors 
and sweep. Marguerite, the cook, loyal 
to her trust as concierge, was cajoled from 
the seclusion of her lodge and entreated 
to have the gas put right. The poor girl, 
her eyes filled with tears, had more than 
once fled to the cellars when shells 
demolished the roof above her head, 
but she smiled a welcome. No doubt 
human company afforded comfort. She 
was a useful girl, and if her cooking 
capabilities were on a par with her other 
qualities, she must have been ‘‘some” 
cook. 

The dining-hall with its many windows 


afforded excellent accommodation. for 
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serious surgical cases. Also there were 
no stairs. The scholars’ beds, collected 
from all the parts of the building to 
which they had been carried by luxuriat- 
ing troops, were seized upon with avidity, 
and the place arrayed as the show ward. 
A minor kitchen next door presented 
itself as a perfect operating theatre. 
There was a stove, light, and water. 
Above, the curtained cubicles were 
reserved for wounded officers. Several 
other dormitories, their walls studded 
with bullets, but with room for fifty 
stretchers each, remained for men. 
White enamelled wash-hand basins, with 
hot and cold water laid on, and cupboards 
galore, added to the joy of things. In- 
numerable class-rooms given over to 


Porteous presented splendid possibilities 
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for segregation of diverse medical cases. 
Porteous’s watering-can with disinfect- 
ing lotion was shortly once more ex 
Gidence. He had no _ use for sur- 
geons. Their methods were barbarously 
crude | 

We found quarters for ourselves in the 
mistresses’ rooms upstairs. A mess-room, 
chosen next door to the kitchen on account 
of winter weather, appealed to us. The 
Board Room, handsomely furnished, was 
coveted for a sitting-room, but Marguerite 
begged us to desist. It was apparently 
the Holy of Holies. She dare not give 
up the keys. And akin to this was an- 
other locked door—a physics laboratory— 
behind which reposed valuable brass and 
glass electrical instruments. Of this there 


is more to relate later. At the moment 
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we succeeded, after much palaver, in pre- 
vailing upon her to permit us to use it as 
a mortuary. Dead men could break no 
glasses ! 

Having paced the building from floor 
to ceiling with care, each room was duly 
equipped and filled with beds or stretchers. 
Six hundred was the total. With corridors 
thrown in, another hundred could be added 
in an emergency. 

The aspect of this picturesque little 
town was markedly different to that of 
St Omer. The latter, replete with Staff 
uniforms and offices, resembled the War 
Office; while Bethune, its streets crowded 
with muddy soldiers of every branch of 
the service, vied with Aldershot on a big 
field-day. The incessant boom and 
screech of artillery in the near distance 
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was wonderfully stimulating by contrast 
with the calm of St Omer. 

The shops surrounding the square 
were unusually good. Despite the fact 
that the enemy were in a position to 
exhibit frightfulness by shelling the place 
at any moment, practically every shop 
was open. The barber’s shop opposite 
the town clock was packed from morning 
till night with every class of British uni- 
form. A café not fifty yards away dis- 
pensed Manhattan cocktails as delectable 
as Piccadilly could produce. Familiarity 
had bred a wonderful contempt of war. 
Here and there a great shell-hole in the 
side of a house proclaimed recent events. 
With a shrug of shoulders it was pointed 
to as the fortune of war. Sufficient for 


the day was the evil thereof. British 
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soldiers’ pay was flowing into the shops 
in handfuls) When the bombardment 
came it would be time enough to flee. 
One thought of Ypres and wondered. 

And the wounded as they were lifted 
from the waggons! Rolled in mud and 
still throbbing with the excitement of 
battle, they reached us at eventide. The 
dressing stations of the Field Ambulances 
were but a few miles outside the town. 
Wounded in the afternoon, a man fre- 
quently found himself in a real bed 
by 7 P.M. 

The five Nursing Sisters, when event- 
ually quarters were found for them in the 
town, were in their element. For some 
peculiarly feminine reason they gloried 
in being in a position to start at the be- 


ginning: wash their patient of all his 
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accumulated filth, get him between sheets, 
and provide him with clean garments. 
Patients cleaned before they reached 
them appealed to them by comparison 
not at all. They certainly had no lack 
of opportunity at that time. Lice are 
endemic in barns and trenches. The 
uninitiated shudder at the thought. 
Shudder as they will, however, the con- 
dition must be faced by some one. Dis- 
infection of clothing can be accomplished. 
It was, however, no easy task to cleanse 
helplessly wounded men when they arrived 
in hundreds, which must make room the 
following day for an equal number. 

Our Christmas dinner was not lost after 
all. The turkey and plum-puddings came 
with us, and other gifts arrived oppor- 


tunely. Amongst the latter was Princess. 
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Mary’s Christmas Box. Master had 
captured the boxes allotted to our unit 
at the last moment before leaving St 
Omer. They were highly valued by the 
men, and were duly handed to each by 
Master himself. 

The view of the enemy’s star-shells at 
night and the course of artillery fire by 
day was decidedly interesting to the 
orderlies, but they were given little time 
for recreation. The building, invaded by 
a multitude of begrimed sick and wounded, 
would no sooner be cleaned than another 
lot obscured the horizon. Even after 
their clothes were dried the slighter cases 
required half a day to scrape their coats 
of clay. After a shower- bath, a clean 
shirt, and a shave, a man began to 


recover his bodily self-respect. The 
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patience of the badly wounded never 
failed them. Thomas Atkins, uncouth, 
what-you-will, presents an embodiment 
of Britain’s strength which no Hun can 
ever equal. He is extraordinarily cheerful 
when his strength suffices. When it 
doesn’t he remains quite still. There 


was one who, with bandaged eyes, awoke 


and talked. He had lost all count of time, 


and his eyes were no use to him at all. 
It was ten o'clock in the morning. ‘Good 
night, sir,” he said cheerily. 

The German prisoners’ attitude here 
and there explained much. One, shout- 
ing and struggling, was carried to the 
operating theatre willy-nilly. The opera- 
tion was necessary, and it was performed 
without trouble. The cause of the up- 


roar in due course came to light. The 


—_—— 
a a 
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wretched man, stuffed with lies of British 
cruelty, imagined that he was to be 
operated upon without an anesthetic. 

Each morning an ambulance train ar- 
rived from the Base, and the daily 
clearance of those cases fit to travel 
followed. The men, with clean faces 
and clean shirts, each wearing the usual 
ticket denoting the nature of his injury, 
who smiled as they were carried forth 
on stretchers to the motor ambulances, 
were certainly not recognisable as the 
same who had entered the evening before 
as begrimed derelicts. Those Nursing 
Sisters did splendid work. They were 
not given to talk, and they never rested 
except when driven. Even Porteous 
grunted approval. 

Phelps had been ad to share 
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Master’s bedroom. Florrs and Porteous 
lived in the next-door room. The others 
found a small dormitory, which they 
shared in common. Porteous and the 
padre sat side by side at meals, with 
Florrs opposite. The two latter habitu- 
ally discussed churches. Porteous, un- 
earthing old rancour born of St Quentin, 
expressed opinion that Florrs knew more 
of fluff than holy water. In time the 
padre grew to make allowances. In fact, 
he found it necessary to watch his P’s 
and Q’s. Rumours of all sorts reached 
us daily. Phelps, peculiarly absorbent, 
fell a ready victim. Porteous, accurate 
in detail, would suddenly stop eating, 
turn about, face the quaking Phelps with 
uplifted finger, and demand a statement 


as to whether the latter had himself seen 
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the incident reported. That there was 
reason for Porteous’s sternness was soon 
admitted. The “facts” reported on 
“most reliable authority” are a marked 
feature of war! 

There was, for instance, the tale of 
the French village curé. An army priest 
entered a little church to pray. The 
church was empty. On coming out, he 
was accused of having signalled to the 
enemy, and was arrested. His accusers 
swore that the bell in the spire rang 
while he was there, and that the same 
thing constantly happened. On explain- 
ing his innocent visit he was released ; 
but the village curé was subsequently 
arrested by the Assist. Provost-Marshal, 
tried, and shot. The evidence was re- 
ported to be painfully conclusive. 

P 
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The A.P.M. in question, on _ being 
interrogated, laughed the story to scorn; 
and the old curé would, no doubt, have 
laughed louder still had he heard it. A 
wonderful fabrication. 

Phelps, who never spared himself in 
visits to the firing line, heard many tales 
during his expeditions. He fattened on 
Porteous's criticisms. | 

A zealous and manly padre can do 
much. Morale in trenches is no more a 
negligible quantity than ammunition. A 
chaplain of the right sort on the eve of 
battle is worth -his weight in gold. He 
must, however, be a man as well as a 
priest. 

It was on a memorable Sunday after- 
noon that some of us went afield to watch 


the German shells falling into the village 
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of Givenchy, and our own guns replying 
with marked effect. We returned in 
peace to our habitation, received our 
convoy of wounded, went our rounds, 
and dined as usual. It had been a more 
or less uneventful day. Comparative 
calm prevailed. The fact that German 
shells might at any moment disturb our 
serenity had been almost forgotten. 
A fool’s paradise, however, has _ its 
limitations, 

Next morning the crash came. 

For those who had not been on night 
duty it was just about getting-up time, 
when Master, his nerves on edge, sat up 
suddenly in bed and looked across at 
Phelps. 

“What was that noise, padre?” he 


asked—well knowing the answer. 
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A shriek like a mammoth rocket, end- 
ing in a crashing explosion, apparently 
just outside the window, shook the 
building to its cellars. 

‘I wonder what poor fellow that 
has killed?” replied Phelps, springing 
to his feet, and endeavouring to think 
consecutively. 

Master did not wait to question further. 
Another shriek of metal echoed through 
the compound as he sprang from the bed 
and rushed for clothes. Two hundred 
and seventeen patients were in the build- 
ing— many of them serious operation 
cases. What of them? 

“ D—n those German blighters!” he 
groaned, as he struggled into boots. 
“Why couldn’t they have waited until 


we were dressed P—the swine!” 
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Florrs, in pyjamas, followed by the 
Boy, running across the corridor, met 
Master at the bedroom door. 

“The night-duty corporal is outside,” 
cried the former. ‘He reports: ‘ Please, 
sir, ‘“B” ward is gone,’” | 

Now be it understood that “B” ward 
was the serious case ward, the walls of 
which were néarly all glass. A rush to 
the spot showed that the N.C.O.’s state- 
ment was justified. A shell, bursting 
against the foundations, had shattered 
every square inch of glass in the place. 
The night-duty party had, however, acted 
with commendable promptitude. By the 
‘mercy of Providence not a patient had 
been injured. Every one was carried out 
up to the great entrance-hall in safety. 
We breathed heartfelt sighs of relief. 
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The shelling apparently having ceased, 
the N.C.O. on duty in the officers’ ward 
calmly continued to dish up breakfast. 
Master, however, intervened, ordering all 
patients to be collected in the hall. 
Breakfast could wait. 

News unexpectedly arrived that an 
ambulance train was in the station. Its 
presence was providential. The Motor 
Ambulance Convoy was sent for. Patients 
who could walk collected their things and 
did not loiter. In fact, those who could 
walk were many more than had been 
imagined ! 

Then came another shell—swish! bang! 
—into the far side of the compound. It 
killed two men of the Motor Convoy 
and seriously inconvenienced six motor- 


cycles stacked against a wall. 
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Phelps, his duties ever before his eyes, 
ran along the corridor to the mortuary 
where there was a man awaiting burial. 
His servant, who assisted him at funerals, 
followed automatically. Presently there 
was another crash. Master and the Boy 
sprang back from a window as the glass 
fell in. A column of dust and plaster, 
as from a great fire, obscured the corri- 
dor. A few moments later, Charles, 
Phelps’ servant, half carrying the padre 
in his arms, emerged from the chaos. 

“Mr Phelps, sir, was blown up in the 
air, sir,” he reported. “Went up to the 
roof and down again.” 

The tale in substance was true enough. 
Fortunately the padre, although dazed, 
was only slightly cut on the head, and 


half an hour later was smoking a cigar- 
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ette. The beautiful physics laboratory, 
however, with its wealth of crystal and 
instruments, was a thing of the past. 
Poor Marguerite ! | 

There was no time lost in loading up 
the ambulance waggons. A shell might 
drop into the middle of them at any time. 
The Huns had neglected to issue a de- 
tailed programme of the times of arrival 
of the shells. This might be but the 
prelude to a bombardment such as Ypres 
had suffered. 

The time spent in evacuating the 217 
cases was 35 minutes, and the help that 
the patients themselves offered was a 
marked feature of the performance. 

Marguerite, crying quietly, was be- 
sought to avail herself of a trip abroad. 


Two young schoolmistress lodgers were 
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also invited. The latter accepted, but 
Marguerite, like the Roman sentinel, had 
received orders which she interpreted in 
her own way. She retreated to the cellar. 

The patients gone, there was no further 
object in delay. The Nursing Sisters 
had not yet arrived that morning. A 
peremptory message to their quarters in 
the quieter part of the town, accom- 
panied by a motor ambulance, caused 
them to join the ambulance train also. 

Leaving a guard over the equipment, 
the personnel were now ordered to em- 
bark in the motor-lorries. Meanwhile, 
a wire had been despatched for orders 
regarding a safer location, and we were 
given time to think. 

Beyond one orderly, whose head had 


been cut, and the padre, we had suffered 
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no casualties whatever. We had been 
grievously hustled, and most of us had 
neglected breakfast. Otherwise, all was 
well. It was very annoying, all the 
same. It was obvious that our beautiful 
building was unfit for helplessly wounded ° 
at present. Therefore there was nothing 
left for us but to seek another farther 
back. 

The order to locate ourselves in a 
certain little town a few miles in rear 
was received at last. The day was still 
young. The unit was not yet derelict— 

“Greatly disfigured, but still in the 
ring,” as somebody aptly quoted. 
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CHAPTER X. 
IN RETREAT, 


Tue descent from a building accommo- 
dating many hundreds of wounded to the 
meagre shelter afforded by a couple of 
village schoolhouses was not easy to bear 
with equanimity, That, however, within 
a couple of hours, became our humiliat- 
ing lot. | 
Every French village of any preten- 
sions possesses a boys’ schoolhouse. In 
towns within the war zone, where children 
are défendu, they are useful. These we 
seized upon as a matter of course. The 


total number of stretchers which could 
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be utilised within the two combined 
amounted to a little more than one 
hundred. They were separated by half 
a mile. 

In the courtyard the cooks erected 
tarpaulin - covered kitchens, incinerators, 
and various etceteras of sanitary appli- 
ances. Medical and surgical equipment 
had to be borrowed from the nearest 
British Medical unit some miles down 
the line. We did not require much for 
the accommodation available. Our wings 
had been clipped with a suddenness and 
completeness which was almost para- 
lysing. We surveyed our preparedness 
and groaned at its puerility. 

Master searched the environs of the 
village in vain for other hospital buildings. 


Nevertheless a small empty chateau, quite 
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unsuitable for hospital work, was inci- 
dentally discovered. This we seized upon 
for our accommodation. There were no 
mess utensils, but getting in touch with 
a supply train Mackenzie captured rations 
ad lib | 

At noon news reached us that the 
shelling at Bethune had quite ceased and 
that all was safe. At what time it might’ 
begin again one could not calculate. To 
attempt to house wounded men in the 
“Ecole des Jeunes Filles” under the 
circumstances would have been insane. 
That our equipment must be recovered 
was nevertheless most important. Florrs 
and the Boy, with the lorries and a party 
of men, elected to return and clear out 
our stuff from the wreck of broken glass 


and plaster. Champion, absolutely lost 
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without his mess gear, did not wait to 
be asked ‘to join the departing detach- 
ment; he fell in as a matter of course. 

Meanwhile patients sent on from 
Bethune were reaching our new location. 
Master and Porteous, anxiously calculat- 
ing possibilities, accepted those that came, 
and prayed that the day’s count might be: 
miraculously small. An ambulance train 
was expected. Therein lay comfort. 

At Bethune all was peace. Marguerite 
once more having ventured forth from the 
cellar, greeted the party with delight. 
But the men had little time for recreation. 
The prestige of the unit was at stake. 
A new hospital had to be equipped some- 
where, and every stick of the thirty-five 
to forty tons of stuff had to be loaded up 


in due course. ‘“B” ward was a sad 
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sight, the operating theatre not much 
better. Most of the rest of the building 
was quite habitable. 

With coats off, the men spread them- 
selves like ants over the place, each 
N.C.O. and man wildly keen to retrieve 
special articles which he individually con- 
sidered essential to the wellbeing of his 
own particular job in a new location. 

The possibility of enemy shells was 
entirely forgotten. Suddenly a battery 
of our artillery clattered up the street 
outside, halted, and quickly changed 
direction. 

Whiz—bang ! 

A shell fell full into the middle of the 
compound, exploded, and scattered. 

Where was the spy? Who had 
signalled ? 
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In rapid succession a second followed. 
Our junior corporal, throwing up his 
hands, fell dead. Others, rising from 
beneath articles of furniture, discovered, 
to their surprise, that they were concussed 
but otherwise unhurt. That the place 
had again become unhealthy, however, 
was a fact beyond dispute. 

Blowing the whistle, Florrs, for the 
second time that day, gathered together 
his men and evacuated an untenable 
position, To risk further lives for the 
sake of equipment, which could be 
collected at any time, would have been 
a fool’s policy. 

It was a sad little party which returned 
at 3 oclock to the new headquarters. 
The body of our dead corporal — the 


first of the unit to fall in action after 
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many months of good comradeship to- 
gether—was carried with them. Never- 
theless, the journey had not been entirely 
unfruitful. There were three lorry-loads 
of equipment. That was something. 
Darkness fell early. It was a calm 
frosty night. The episodes of the day, 
reconsidered in detail beneath the coldly 
twinkling stars, seemed hardly real. It 
was true that amidst the many greater 
things of even one day’s war the whole 
affair was but a storm in a teacup. And 
yet pulses could hardly fail to beat the 
quicker for the experience. The finger 
of death had been familiar enough to 
us, but it had hitherto refrained from 
directly touching one of us. The environ- 
ment of village life was distinctly soothing 


to our harassed minds. Those of us who 


Q 
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could be spared at last started forth to 
find our way to the little chateau, where 
our servants had captured beds and a 
dining-room. 

The usual long, straight, poplar-lined 
avenue led to the front door. In the 
shadows, as we passed, there stood a man 
and girl as indifferent to war’s alarms 
as if in an English village lane. The 
British infantryman and French maiden 
locked in a tender embrace were quite 
oblivious to our approach. The girl, her 
head nestling upon the man’s shoulder, 
was troubled by nothing. They spoke 
no word—probably could not—but the 
language of love needed no dictionary. 
This little scene, in itself so trivial, 
preached a veritable sermon of peace, 
which acted like a tonic. 
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Champion had managed to raise a 
roaring fire in the main sitting-room of 
the house. With his ingratiating smile, 
he had also blarneyed the caretaker into 
providing cutlery and glass. There was 
bully beef in stew, excellent bread-and- 
_butter, wine, and ration rum. It was 


9 


good to be “at home” again. The 
sensations, however, felt somewhat like 
what must have been those of a suddenly 
exiled monarch. Our kingdom lay be- 
yond our grasp in Bethune. 

Champion, in his shirt sleeves, an- 
nounced that the meal was ready. 

“Where is your coat, Champion?” 
asked Master with assumed severity. 
“And what do you mean by coming 
away without the mess gear and food? 


Where is our proper table?” 
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“ Please, sir, my coat is in the kitchen 
at Bethune. I wasn’t allowed to go back 
for it,” groaned Champion. “I wouldn't 
care if it wasn’t for my watch, but it’s in 
the pocket of my coat, which is hanging 
on a nail in the kitchen of the hospital.” 

‘“*Humph!” grunted Master. ‘Where's 
the table?” 

‘* Please, sir, me and Blobbs was both 
blown flat on the floor under the table 
which we was carrying,” chuckled Cham- 
pion. “It was the shell, sir, what killed 
the corporal; so we thought, sir, it was 
time we came away. I shall miss that 
watch, sir.” 

“You can have another try for it,” 
sighed Master. 

‘‘Should like to, sir, very much. 


My missus gave it to me, sir, and | 
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wouldn't lose it for a lot. The coat ain't 
nothing.” 

Despite drawbacks, the meal was good, 
and so was the rum. By comparison 
with those who were sitting in the 
trenches, we began to feel that we were 
indeed fortunate. 

The necessity for finding more room 
for wounded was: obvious. Next day 
Master sought out the Camp Com- 
mandant. In conjunction with the local 
Maire this official, inside a war zone, 
possesses many powers. | 

In England, as yet, the conditions of 
war as compared with France are felt 
hardly at all. No matter how preten- 
tious the chateau, or how obstructive the 
owners, 4a guerre acknowledges no law 


except its own. Knowing these things, 
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Master and the Commandant forgathered 
and set forth with determination. A 
large chateau located in noble grounds 
outside the town, which had hitherto 
been reputed to be quite unsuitable for a 
hospital, was their objective. 

A circular drive led up to the house. 
A pond exploited by swans lay in front. 
A couple of peacocks posed on the stone 
balustrade of the verandah. A salon on 
one side of the entrance opened into a 
conservatory. An old-world garden pre- 
senting remnants of a time-worn ecclesi- 
astical coat-of-arms on its walls, an 
antique fountain and artesian well, and 
acres of park, walled off from the out- 
side world with the exclusiveness of the 
ancient végzme, told its own tale. 


The old woman .in charge, with her 
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daughters, gardeners, and one or two 
henchmen, was up in arms at once. She 
was only a concierge, but her words to 
the uninitiated would have spelt finality. 
The volubility of la femme fvrangazse is 
proverbial. It was quite impossible that 
we should occupy the place for the pur- 
poses suggested. Where were she and 
her entourage to sleep, to eat? A 
hospital! Mazs non / 

“Ts it any use to you?” asked the 
Commandant blandly, turning to Master. 
“One wing of the house has been quite 
emptied of furniture.” 

“H’m!” grunted the latter, pacing the 
bare rooms. ‘Twelve beds in the 
drawing-room; twelve in the dining- 
room ; a pack-store in the conservatory.” 


“Well?” repeated the Commandant, 
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ignoring the feminine garrulousness at his 
elbow. 

‘Six on the landing,” mumbled Master, 
mounting the stairs. “Six along the 
passage. Ah! An excellent bathroom! 
Hot and cold water. Good!” Pausing 
at the door of the best bedroom, he 
smiled. ‘Not at all a bad operating 
theatre—good light—fireplace—electric 
light laid on. Four other bedrooms— 
two for Nursing Sisters, two for some of 
us. Excellent! Let us see the top 
storey.” 

Without a word they mounted the last 
flight of stairs, the concierge, muttering, 
in their wake. 

‘*Ah!” cried Master, *‘ the usual French 
garrets, Two first-rate big rooms with 


alcoves. ‘Twenty to twenty-five patients 
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in each. Not such a large house as it 
looks, but will make excellent accommo- 
dation for serious operation cases; and 
every little helps.” 

“There is a first-rate kitchen, and the 
stables would store all your quarter- 
master’s stuff,” volunteered the Com- 
mandant. 

“Good!” exclaimed Master. “We 
must have it. There are also enough 
small bedrooms for some officers, and I 
see a little room next the kitchen which 
will suit us splendidly for a mess.” 

“But,” expostulated the concierge, 
“where are we to go?” 

“You and your daughters will ‘ime in 
two bedrooms and one of the salons. 
You will share the latter with the Nursing 


Sisters for meals. Your friends have no 
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business here at all. Refugees are not 
allowed. F2znz/” 

And finz it was. The law of /a guerre 
admits of little appeal from the local in- 
habitant. The soldier is a necessity in 
the area; civilians are not. The roar of 
guns in the near distance accentuated the 
need of our occupation, and as Master's 
eye roamed across the park and calculated 
the value of the level meadows as stand- 
ing for hospital tents in warmer weather, 
the value of the place was more apparent 
than ever. 

We lost no time in getting a foothold. 
Mackenzie, having once more explored 
Bethune conditions, started forth to con- 
tinue the rescue of equipment. The 
chateau was made the headquarters. 
The boys’ school, under the Gael, be- 
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came No. 1 Section; Porteous, in com- 
mand of the girls’ school, answered for 
No. 3 Section. The Red Cross flag and 
Union Jack floated triumphantly over 
each. We were now equipped for 300. 
It was but a modest effort after Bethune, 
but we had no intention of checking ex- 
pansion at the first opportunity. The 
country would require careful scouting. 

No further Hun aggressiveness eman- 
ated from Bethune. Within a short time 
the chateau verandah, compound, and 
stables were overflowing with cases and 
bales. 

Champion, having recovered his effects 
intact, began a systematic investigation of 
neighbouring farms in search of ducks, 
fowls, eggs, and milk. The cooks spread 


themselves with their stoves from the 
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kitchen on to the gravel outside. The 
woman-cook of the concierge hobnobbed 
gaily with theni. How the men talked 
French has never been revealed. That 
they knew but a few words was certain. 
Nevertheless, that the estente grew daily 
with steady strength was a fact beyond 
dispute. The number of our personnel 
allotted to the chateau chose a savoury 
spot behind the hen-house for their dining- 
room, and slept in the coach-house. They 
were also quite content. Novel sur-— 
roundings appealed tothem. The stereo- 
typed routine of barrack life in England 
is sadly deficient in such novelties! 

The Nursing Sisters, eating their hearts 
out in retreat back at St Omer, were 
telegraphed for. Their rooms were 


ready, a salon provided, and_ serious 
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cases awaiting them. They came ‘next 
day. 

Meanwhile, Phelps had been more than 
busy in his own line. The absence of a 
Regulation God’s Acre was causing him 
trouble. The local Roman Catholic 
churchyard was not quite what he wanted, 
or what the curé wished to give him. A 
hospital in war-time unfortunately cannot 
long carry on without its cemetery. 
Phelps was informed that, according to 
law, any recognised cemetery might be 
re-utilised after fifteen years. The padre’s 
British ideas demanded rest in perpetuity. 
At last, after much palaver, a section of a 
ploughed field was handed over by the 
Maire. Our deceased corporal was con- 
signed to the neas corner—the place of 


honour. 
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Then Phelps collected officers’ servants 
and odds and ends of men who had little 
work to do. They were willing workers. 
Wooden stakes and wire were forth- 
coming, and a fence grew apace. Then 
a deed was drawn up which it was stated 
would defeat outsiders who might wish 
to reclaim the ground. Crocus bulbs, 
&c., were next collected from somewhere, 
and a stock of plain wooden crosses de- 
manded from a local carpenter. 

Eventually a stone cross supplemented 
the wooden one which marked our 
corporal’s resting-place. That he would 
not lie alone for long was unfortunately 
a foregone conclusion. 

Long parallel rows of symmetrical 
crosses now mark the spot, and several 


stone ones stand forth as sentinels. Out- 
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side the rail is now a smaller collection of 
German graves. Padre Phelps had his 
good reasons for separating the sheep 
from the goats. Perhaps he did not 
think that the ravagers of Belgium would 
be welcome in God’s Acre. He did not ° 
say So. 

Each evening the long convoys of 
motor ambulances once more drove up 
to our doors. The serious cases having 
been unloaded into the chateau, the sit- 
ting surgical cases went on to the Gael’s 
section, and the medical to Porteous. 

The frescoed salons of the chateau 
presented a strange aspect. Folding- 
doors could easily be. removed, so as to 
make a large ward. Ona sunny morning 
the conservatory with its greenery was 


very pleasant for patients to look upon. 
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A wounded man, muddy and foul from 
the trenches, would open his eyes and 
blink in wonder at his surroundings as 
he found himself staring at a frescoed 
ceiling or listening to the frou-frou of the 
leaves in the conservatory. 

Master failed entirely to find further 
houses. Marquees seemed the only things 
left. As yet, however, it was too cold for 
their use. The military aspect of the 
question had also to be considered. Tents 
attract aeroplanes. The latter are tell- 
tales for artillery; they also do not 
hesitate to drop bombs themselves. But 
the days were lengthening, and spring 
might determine what winter failed to 
accomplish. | 

There was an enormous open - sided 


straw-shed beyond the stables. It was 
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too cold a place for winter, but, as regards 
space, could readily shelter 250. We 
looked upon it with longing eyes, cal- 
culating what we could make of it when 
its winter's load of straw should be ex- 
hausted. The thought that a big spring 
battle might find us unprepared was too 
galling for words. Had we been able to 
see into futurity, we would not have 
worried ! | 

The bleak days which followed were 
long and tedious. Monotonous routine 
of trench warfare took the place of the 
unexpected. Each evening the Gael 
and Porteous returned to dinner at the 
chateau with a regularity which bored 
them intensely. The place began to 
work like clockwork. Officers and men 
had no use for clocks. The essence of 

R 
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warfare is exciting change. The “dead 
levels of continuance” were beginning 
to make themselves felt. We recalled 
memories of the Aisne, even the scramble 
back from Mons, and sighed with genuine 
regret. 

But the spring came at last. And with 
it came a secret warning to prepare—to 
evacuate every patient then in the build- 
ings to the Base, clear the decks for 
action, and sum up resources. 

The news acted like a powerful stimu- 
lant. Jaded nerves, and orderlies who 
had grown stale, revived instanter. A 
new era of we knew not what loomed up 
before our mental horizon like a mirage 


above a desert of shifting shadows. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE AFTERMATH OF BATTLE. 


Ir was a delightful spring evening. 
Here and there against the crimson of 
the sky a series of tiny white cloud- 
lets, amidst which an aeroplane flaunted 
homewards after its day’s reconnaissance, 
proclaiming the presence of enemy anti- 
aircraft guns. The occasional distant 
boom of a gun accentuated the calm 
serenity of the courtyard. In the old- 
world garden of the chateau a couple of 
Nursing Sisters sauntered in quiet re- 
tirement. The eddying stream encir- 


cling the grounds gurgled merrily behind 
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the garden wall. The click of farmyard 
wheels on the road running meadow- 
wards, the lowing of cows, and the 
chatter of children birds’-nesting, preached 
peace. Peafowl on the chateau balus- 
trade shrieked shrilly to each other; the 
cackle of the pond and the lazy flapping 
of a swan’s wings echoed fitfully on the 
still air. Surely rumours of imminent 
war, of a great battle, bloody, epoch- 
making, were but myths! 

The Boy, sauntering along the stream 
in admiration of budding verdure, drifted 
into a farmyard. The sight of geese 
reminded him of his duties as mess ca- 
terer. Ration bully beef grows weari- 
some.. A buxom woman, with her young 
daughters smiling a welcome, listened to 


his doubtful French. There, amongst 
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half a hundred hens, waddled a fat 
white goose. A bargain must be struck 
and the deed would be done. 

In a moment the farmyard was in an 
uproar. The three women rushing, with 
yells of encouragement to each other, 
amidst the ducks and hens and geese, 
pursued their prey. The goose dodged 
valiantly. The Boy was enjoying him- 
self thoroughly. In the end the goose 
was captured. 

But the real end was not yet. In 
the kitchen sat an old grandmother, 
chair- ridden, spectacled, and wrinkled 
with the furrows of uncountable years. 
She, it appeared, was still in command. 
Into her outstretched arms was placed 
the wildly struggling bird. With eyes 
tight shut and spectacles knocked about 
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by the animal’s flapping wings, she 
deftly poised the victim, and then gave 
her decision: “Eight pounds! One 
franc a pound.” 

The Boy closed instantly. 

Florrs, having hungered for archi- 
tecture, was returning home from a 
church hunt in the cool of the evening. 
Porteous, with a dictionary, laboured at 
perfecting his knowledge of the French 
language. It helped him to forget 
things. 

The hospital buildings were almost 
empty of patients. There was no work. 
Master’s preparatory orders, however, 
had been explicit and had been obeyed. 
He and Mackenzie were once more in 
converse. 


The Quartermaster’s store in the stables 
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was visited. Were there food and hos- 
pital comforts for at least a thousand? 
Was equipment ready to hand for the 
immediate arrangement of improvised 
ambulance trains if a rush came? 

Upstairs, in the operating theatre, 
Master found the Sergeant still settling 
details. The former occupants of the 
State bedroom would have been thunder- 
struck at its appearance. Rolls of anti- 
septic wool, duplicate operating knives, 
sharpened for the tenth time, bottles of 
antiseptics, anzesthetics, towels, sterilisers, 
and a host of minor appliances, which in 
the sight of the lay observer would have 
produced a shudder of apprehension, were 
duly inspected and approved. 

The garrets with their rows of neatly 


arranged stretchers, the kitchen supple- 
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mented by its half-dozen open-air stoves, 
and the cooks smoking their pipes with 
clear consciences, were all duly visited 
and questioned. | 

The Gael at No. 1 Section had induced 
his limited space to squeeze in an extra 
twenty stretchers. 

Porteous, with doubtful shakings of 
his old head and careful consideration, 
agreed to accept an extra ten patients 
under pressure, but failed to see where 
they were to go. He did not fail to 
recognise that the law of necessity is 
unanswerable. 

There was a balmy stillness in the air, 
which whispered of green English lanes 
and primrose paths. But to those who 
dared to think there was also a subtle 


tension of the atmosphere which foretold 
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that many a young life that evening 
witnessed its last sunset. 

Phelps at dinner was inclined to gloom. 
He was also filled with news. ‘Cavalry 
to the. number of many thousands were 
present, close by.” Therefore the battle 
was imminent. 

Porteous, his fork arrested half-way to 
his lips, turned in his chair and pierced 
him with a glance. 

‘‘Did you see them ?” he snapped. 

“ Er—no—er—but I was told by ———” 
explained the padre. 

“Humph!” grunted Porteous with ill- 
suppressed chuckles. ‘Usual rumours. 
Tosh!” | 

The door opened and Champion, his 
face beaming, entered with a live goose. 


The Boy recognised it as his purchase. 
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“A real good ’un, sir,” he announced, 
holding the bird for Master’s inspection. 
“Just come from the farm. Shall I kill 
it and serve it up to-morrow, sir?” 

‘“‘H’m,” considered Master. ‘I think 
we had better say—er—the day after to- 
morrow, Champion. Perhaps the day 
after that; it depends.” 

Half a dozen shots in the distance, 
answered by our own guns, caused us to 
pause, listening. Had it begun already ? 
No. All was again still. Only the oc- 
casional exchange of compliments. 

“Well,” said Master at, last. ‘‘I was 
warned three days ago to prepare. This 
is the third night. I am for bed. That 
there will be no bed to-morrow night 
rll bet dollars to dough-nuts. Good 
night.” 
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“Good night, sir,” said the night-duty 
N.C.O. in the hall. 

“Good night, Sergeant,” answered 
Master. ‘And, look here, warn all the 
officers’ servants that they must be ready 
to fall in to make a stretcher - carrying 
party as soon as they are required. | 
think there will be trouble about day- 
light.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the sergeant 
cheerily. 

An owl hooted discordantly in the 
shadows of the garden. A star- shell 
from the German trenches lit up the sky- 


line. Then all was again still, and dark. 


There was no shadow of doubt when 
the battle began. At 7.30, almost to 


the minute, the first heavy gun gave the 
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signal. Then the house shook as it 
had never shaken before. The noise 
was terrific. Hundreds of guns of every 
sort of calibre in the near distance belched 
forth their devastating shells. The world 
has long ere this heard of the artillery 
fire preceding the advance on Neuve 
Chapelle. It lasted exactly one hour. 
We breakfasted as usual,’ and had 
_ finished before the Artillery slackened. 
All was in readiness. In about two to 
three hours the first wounded might be 
expected. They would be mostly walking 
cases which, in the first Infantry attack, 
had fallen on leaving our advanced 
trenches. Passed through the hands of 
our Regimental Aid Posts and Field 
Ambulances, they would be collected 
from the latter by the Motor Ambulance 
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Convoy, and be shoved along rapidly, — 
in order to make room for the serious 
lying -down cases which required hand- 
carriage from the field, and would there- 
fore of necessity arrive later. 

We were not out in our calculations. 
A Motor Convoy, loaded to its full 
capacity, rolled into the compound as 
expected. As each car reached the 
verandah, its contents were checked by 
the tallies which had been attached to 
the wounded in the Field Ambulances. 
If the case required immediate operation 
he entered the chateau; if trivial, the 
car continued its journey to No. 1 Section. 
A convoy of twenty cars can carry 150 
“sitters” or eighty “liers.” 

We needed no telegraphic or confi- 


dential news regarding the progress of 
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the battle. Information in detail was 
freely given by those who ought to have 
known best. With due allowance made 
for the excitement and bias of wounded 
raconteurs, one could easily piece to- 
gether the story. 

We learned that our own artillery fire 
‘had been hellish, and that the first line 
of enemy trenches had been taken with 
a rush. Any news beyond that was ob- 
viously of doubtful accuracy. No man 
yet arrived had been present after the 
first rush. Later news would reach us, 
hour by hour, as each convoy deposited 
its freight at our doors. We thought 
of London, of the expectancy there, of 
widows still ignorant of their condition, 
of many things best forgotten, and of 


many others spelling glory and honour. 
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The wounded were gloriously cheer- 
ful. Before dawn they had stood to 
arms, and with fixed bayonets waited 
for the signal which to each individual 
meant death or victory. They were 
delighted with the result, but by no 
means too excited to eat or sleep. 

Orderlies and: Nursing Sisters did not 
spare themselves. The cooks were 
ready with literal baths of soup, meat, 
and vegetables calling for consumption. 
The wounded rapidly forgot their bodily 
injuries, fed ravenously, smoked, rolled 
over, and slept. 

But there were those even amongst 
the first arrivals who could eat little and 
sleep not at all. The Sisters washed 
their wound-stained faces, slipped off 


their clothes, and issued clean shirts. 
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The officers examining wounds shook 
their heads. Compound fractures of 
shoulders, shattered elbows, and here 
and there a limb hanging anyhow, need 
more than a first field-dressing. 

’ The serious wards downstairs were, as 
yet, not full, but were rapidly filling. 
~The next convoy would overflow into 
the conservatory. Florrs and the Boy 
labelled their cases for operation in 
order of urgency. The operating-room 
sergeant boiled his instruments. 

The second string of motors arrived 
with alarming rapidity, and the officer 
in charge of it brought news of many 
more to follow. 

Master, stationed on the verandah, 
studied his tally. If he had made no 


mistake, No. 1 Section could still accept 
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37, and Porteous at No. 2 had room 
for 31. 

Amongst the new arrivals there were 
many serious cases. The chateau 
would be quite full when these were 
admitted. With the conservatory still 
up his sleeve, Master delivered his ver- 
dict to the inquiring Motor Convoy 
officer. 

‘You can bring another 50 lying-down 
cases,” he said. “Then you must switch 
off to the next Casualty Clearing Station 
lower down. In the meantime I will - 
wire for an ambulance train. Give me 
a clear hour, and then come and see 
me again.” 

“How are things going?” asked Florrs, 
wiping his perspiring forehead with a 
bare forearm. His hands at the moment 

S 
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were not in a condition for personal 
service. 

“We have taken the second line of 
trenches, and according to an N.C.O. 
who has just arrived, were in their re- 
serve trenches when he was wounded,” 
replied Master. 

“Good!” cried Florrs, slipping back 
towards the operating theatre. 

‘A telegram, sir!” announced an or- 
derly, producing a Signals’ message. 

“Excellent!” exclaimed Master; ‘‘Am- 
bulance Train in half an hour!” Scrib- 
bling on a leaf from his pocket-book, he 
paused to calculate. ‘‘ H’m—how many 
are fit to travel? Here, orderly, deliver 
this message at the Headquarters of 
the Motor Convoy. As soon as the 
train is in you will warn the Convoy 
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to report here. I have 50 lying-down 
cases and over 200 ‘sitters’ ready to 
entrain.” 

“Very good, sir,” answered the man, 
running down the avenue. 

In a moment the news had spread 
through the building. Every case cap- 
able of facing a twelve-hour journey in 
a train was to be dressed, fed, and ready 
within half an hour, Each one must 
bear a tally correctly stating the nature 
of the wound and what had been done 
for him. Those unfit to move must be 
carefully segregated. A few would never 
move again. Others needed a few days. 

The condition of affairs at No. 1 and 
No. 2 Sections had, so far, been taken 
for granted. No news meant good news. 


Master knew the ,capabilities of the Gael 
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and Porteous to a nicety. An empty 
Motor Ambulance being at hand, there 
was now an opportunity to visit them. 

The car wasted no time. Speed limits 
did not apply. 

The Gael, his hair wildly on end, and 
in his shirt-sleeves and apron, was in 
the thick of things. Every inch of space 
in the schoolroom had been utilised, and 
under tarpaulins in the yard the cooks 
had found a resting-place. Orderlies, 
washing and dressing wounds with the 
knowledge which only experience can 
give, worked independently. Those cases 
requiring special advice were set aside 
for the officer. The Gael’s physical 
strength was notorious. He would 
need every ounce of it before he had 
finished. 
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A. mumbling voice hampered by band- 
ages rose above the din. ; 

“All right, matey; want a smoke, do 
you,” answered an orderly with his mouth 
full of safety-pins. ‘Wait until I fix 
this Jock’s leg and I’ll give you a fag. 
Keep smiling, cocky!” 

Master, summing up the situation in 
a glance, entered the doorway. He 
saw that all was well. It took a lot 
to rattle the Gael. The day had only 
begun. 

‘Train coming,” he announced gaily. 
“T will send you cars for as many as 
you can safely load up. Be ready in 
half an hour.” 

“Right, sir,” replied the Gael, paus- 
ing to rub his nose with a bare elbow. 


Master had not waited for the answer. 
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He was off at full speed round the corner 
by the church to wards No. 2. The 
sight of the church gave him sudden 
food for thought. The curé had pro- 
mised to lend it in case of need. The 
good work done by the church at the 
Aisne was not forgotten. It was a use- 
ful card up the sleeve. 

Porteous, only just beginning to feel 
a bit ruffled, but perfectly equal to his 
surgical liabilities—physician though he 
was—smiled joyfully at the news of a 
train. His Section was filled to bursting- 
point. He had accepted his full half 
hundred. To be relieved of them meant 
only a short respite, for he knew quite 
well that there must be another half 
hundred waiting for him somewhere else. 


His soul, however, longed for even that 
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short time in which to clean up and 
straighten things. 

‘‘Rather amusing,’ he whispered. 
“Do you see that lad over there in 
the corner with his kilt round his head? 
He made a bit of a row when I dressed 
his arm. It was a nasty wound, poor 
boy! I told him that there was a man of 
an Irish regiment opposite him who would 
notice his shouting. The hint was quite 
sufficient. The poor beggar gritted his 
teeth and never made another sound.” 

The railway station was not more than 
half a mile away. The next minute 
Master's ambulance was on its way 
there. 

The long empty train with its red- 
crossed carriages was shunting into its 


place as he arrived. A few minutes 
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sufficed for orders. The train could 
take 300. 

“TI will fill you full up,” cried Master 
to the O.C. train, jumping back at once 
into the car. 

The Motor Convoy Ambulances were 
already lined up outside the chateau. 
The percentage required for the Gael 
and Porteous at the Sections were told 
off without delay. The filling of the 
remainder began at once.. Lying-down 
cases first; then sitters. | 

A loading party at the hospital and an 
unloading party, with an officer, at the 
train had their work cut out. The actual 
journey was nothing. But each man had 
to be properly ticketed, and start decently 
clothed. All that took time. In the 
midst of it the Motor Convoy officer from 


- 
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the Front dashed up to claim the fulfil- 
ment of Master’s promise. | 

“ All right,” agreed Master. ‘‘ Off you 
_ go. We will take another 300. By the 
time you reach the Field Ambulances and 
back again we shall be almost ready for 
you.” 

It must not be imagined that there 
were no other Casualty Clearing Stations 
in the area of operations. There were 
several. We, however, were nearest the 
firing line, and consequently filled first. 

The last waggon for the train had not 
left when the new convoy from the Front 
arrived. The Field Ambulances were 
shouting to be evacuated. For the 
moment the battle had ceased, and the 
field between trenches was being cleared 


of wounded who could not walk.. The 
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news obtained from the latter was easily 
interpreted. We had taken many trenches 
in the first rush, then barbed wire and 
machine-guns had caused a check. The 
optimism of those brought in earlier in 
the day had given way to pessimism. 
The news, however, that a fresh attack 
was contemplated for the evening, kept 
the interest from flagging. Nevertheless, 
the fact that our objective had not been 
gained was perfectly plain. That many 
Huns had been killed was also equally 
plain. 

Every inch of room in the hospital was 
again filled. We had forgotten time. 
Champion, having at different hours 
methodically laid meals for us, hung 
pathetically about at unexpected corners 
of the building, hoping that he would be 
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asked for food. Between whiles he 
carried stretchers. 

Another train came, was filled, and 
departed. The roar of artillery became 
spasmodic, then settled down to the 
normal nightly salvos. 

The rattle of machine-guns reached 
us on the evening breeze. ‘ Then dark- 
ness fell. 

The cases now were of a different 
variety. Fractured thighs and injuries 
requiring careful carriage cannot be got 
over the ground quickly. Stretcher after 
stretcher was carried upstairs into the 
operating theatre. The  languorous 
vapour of chloroform permeated the 
building. The cries of men happy in 
delirium passed unnoticed. At long inter- 


vals Florrs and the Boy came away in 
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order to give the operating-room time to 
air and to be cleaned. They smoked a 
_ cigarette and fed. 

The night-duty party, who had been 
forced to sleep during the day in order 
that they might be of some use at 
night, tumbled out from their lairs in 
the stable. For the officers, however, 
there could be no night-shift. It was 
impossible. | 

The padre had been busy all day writ- 
ing letters for stricken men, and promising 
to deliver messages for those who felt the 
hand of death upon them. In due course 
Charles, his satellite, summoned him to 
follow an unobtrusive ambulance waggon. 
The waggon, filled with its full comple- 
ment of stretchers, was bound for the 


cemetery. Nobody noticed it, and, ex- 
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cept the few men to help, there were no 
mourners. At such a time the waggon 
passed with saddening frequency. And 
yet, as one paused from one’s gruesome 
task to think, one could not but doubt 
whether those who travelled therein were 
not to be envied. 

The lights of motor ambulances flitted 
through the shadows of the trees almost 
incessantly through the evening. To- 
wards .midnight there came a pause. 
The Bearer Section of the Field Ambu- 
lance were now collecting the worst cases. 
We could not accept any more in any 
case, and told them so. 

As the grey dawn broke, Master and 
the officers of an ambulance train finished 
loading at the railway station. Great 


acetylene flares in the station-yard still 
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burned and were forgotten. The train 
was completely filled. 

Many of the worst cases were still to 
come; many were too bad to move; but 
the back of the battle had been broken. 
Another dozen hours ought to see it 
through. The excitement of contest was 
atanend. The aftermath of victory had 
in a great measure still to be faced. 

“And the evening and the morning 


were the first day.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
FESTUBERT. 


May was all that spring should be. 
The chateau trees, mostly chestnuts, 
remnants of the time when an abbey 
had occupied the ground, became singu- 
larly beautiful. The artesian well in the 
garden babbled coolness. The meadows 
_ stretching to the boundary stream were 
given over to cows. The gardens were 
in full bloom. The weather became so 
hot that we lunched under the trees. 
The men held sports. The officers 
played cricket. The battle of Neuve 


Chapelle was some weeks old. We 
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began to grow restless, to wonder, to 
listen to drifting rumours. 

One point we decided, in some shape 
or form, to settle without delay. Our 
limitations as regarded accommodation 
could no longer be borne with content. 
The great straw shed—tile-roofed—open 
on all sides — straw-floored—was now 
almost empty. Master paced it carefully 
and calculated possibilities. The verdict 
was 250. 

With tarpaulins we set to rig up sides. 
Then the owner was approached. He 
possessed an oil-engine, and was open 
to common-sense reasoning. Also, his 
house being not far from the firing line, 
he was a little apprehensive. He wished 
everything to be in our favour. The 


result showed itself in an installation of 
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electric light at the owner’s expense. 
Palliasses stuffed with straw would afford 
excellent beds. Stretchers to an un- 
limited number were at our disposal. 
Clean straw alone on a warm night is 
no mean bed. A shelter for a kitchen, 
and the detailing of a staff of an officer 
and men completed the arrangements. 
The Gael was selected to command the 
“Straw Shed” section. He looked upon 
the work, calculated possibilities, and saw 
that it was good. 

Some dozen miles down the line rested 
a Canadian Clearing Station. It pos- 
sessed tents, but, having buildings, did 
not need them. We accepted an offer of 
assistance from them without hesitation. 

With the tents they sent a couple of 
officers and five-and-twenty men. The 

T 
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meadow behind the chateau was the very 
place for them. The tents were up in 
no time. The personnel was as keen as 
mustard to do something. An open-air 
kitchen with Canadian cooks joined the 
chateau staff with extente cordiale. The 
mother unit welcomed them gladly. 

It never rains but it pours, for close 
upon the Canadians’ advent there arrived 
a whole cargo of hospital marquees and 
smaller tents for our use. Two officers, 
a handful of men, and three Canadian 
Nursing Sisters also suddenly reported 
for temporary duty. 

We began to suspect that, as the 
Americans would say, there was about 
to be “some” battle. 

Under the trees a camp of marquees 


was, from these latter tents, rapidly 
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equipped with beds for wounded officers, 
A dining-tent for convalescent officers 
followed. 

A considerable rearrangement of staff 
became necessary, but as this led to com- 
petition between the Sections, the results 
were good. Every N.C.O. and man 
began to strive with renewed energy. 
Master, keeping in touch with them all, 
was able to advertise good points and 
rectify bad ones. 

We were certainly being given a 
chance. Nevertheless, it was to be 
hoped we would not be asked to move 
quickly to any new area. 

We now boasted of ‘“ No. 1 Section,” 
“No. 2 Section,” “ The Chateau,” ‘“ The 
Straw Shed,” ‘ Canadian Section,” “ Tent 


Section,’ and ‘‘ Officers’ Section.” The 
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total accommodation was well over 1000. 
We were content. Surely at last we had 
reached our limitations! 

The question of aeroplane observation 
was still alive. The Red Cross flag was 
hung at the near end of the camp, as 
well as at the front door. Then we 
studied stains. Condy’s Fluid, strong 
and in bucketfuls, was tried. This was 
followed by a green dye mixture. The 
results, as regards the beauty of hitherto 
new canvas, were certainly not successful, 
but the horrible khaki-green streakiness 
was effective. At all events, no aero- 
planes attempted to molest us, although 
they frequently fought air battles in our 
neighbourhood. 

Florrs and the Boy, content with what 
the Chateau Section offered them, looked 
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on from the windows of their operating- 
room in critical aloofness. 

The Gael, however, was not to be 
outclassed by preconceived ideas as re- 
gards the proper equipment of operating 
theatres. With hair triumphantly on end 
he set to work. A small Indian marquee 
was at his disposal. For this he made 
an excellent floor of cinders well satur- 
ated in antiseptic solution. An acetylene 
generator outside permitted of a tube 
entering the tent at the roof and running 
an operating-lamp. <A proper operating- 
table, boiling basins and lamps, and a 
special orderly and Nursing Sister that 
he wheedled out of Master, completed 
his outfit. One of the Canadians was 
a good operator. The Gael promptly 


made him an honorary member of the 
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tent. All that they wanted was elbow- 
room. That there would be no lack 
of material the Gael knew only too 
well. | 

The weather was excellent. Some rain 
fell, but did little harm. Mackenzie's 
store was packed to the roof with food- 
stuffs and hospital comforts. The supply 
train which daily arrived from the Base 
was given no rest. Each morning the 
“Universal Provider” (as the padre 
called him) thought of something else 
he wanted, and got it. Every wounded 
man must at least be fed, and that might 
mean thousands. ~ Blankets in unopened 
bales were hidden away. Equipment for 
three improvised ambulance trains of 
200 patients each was stacked in the 


coach-house. 
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Once more we waited in suspense,— 
killing time and calculating. 

An officers’ race—a yard start for 
every year of age—was organised and 
won by the padre, a short head in front 
of Master. The Boy, the favourite, 
couldn’t catch the two old ones. Mac- 
kenzie, with his fifty odd years, was 
unable to keep the pace. Porteous, whose 
toe was gouty, was compelled to scratch. 
Florrs, the “galloping major,” was too 
horsey for foot work. The joy of the 
men, who at the last moment made their 
way in force to what had been thought 
to be a secluded area of the grounds, was 
vociferous, and much money changed 
hands. 

The day of Festubert was a perfect 


day of summer. As far as we were 
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concerned the weather made all the 
difference. Mud and rain would have 
hampered us dreadfully. 

The Artillery attack began shortly after 
daylight. The first convoy of wounded 
arrived about nine o'clock. 

The news from those who came first 
was jubilant. We expected it would be. 
It always was. But what about later? 
Concealed machine-guns and cleverly con- 
trived barbed-wire traps had forced their 
memories upon our calculations. What- 
ever the final result, however, the first 
comers were gloriously optimistic. In 
their opinion the show had, so far, gone 
without a hitch. Neuve Chapelle could 
not compete with results, Zzs was the 
push. 

Later reports confirmed the first. The 
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element of depression on the day of 
Neuve Chapelle had shown itself com- 
paratively early in the day. To-day 
there was nothing but delight. 

In the Canadian tents the walking 
wounded lay about and snored with all 
the abandon of weary but contented men. 
They had been up all night, and the 
reaction following wild excitement was 
upon them. Amongst them were many 
Canadians. 

We had not met the Canadian troops 
in action before. They were a cheery 
crowd. One of them was wandering 
slowly, first on one leg and then on 
the other, from the ambulance waggon 
towards the tents. ‘‘Where are you 
hit?” he was asked. ‘Well, guess I’ve 


got a smack in my stern worse than any 
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I’ve had in my life,” he grunted with a 
grin. | 

Sorting the walking cases, Master 
noticed a Canadian lad, his head upon 
his chest, walking like one asleep. 

“What is wrong, boy?” asked the 
former. | 

“Can’t carry any more to-night, sir,” 
he moaned. ‘Can't carry any more 
to-night.” 

‘Who is he?” inquired Master, pass- 
ing him along. 

‘A Canadian stretcher - bearer, sir,” 
replied a N.C.O. “He has been going 
on like that all the time. He is fair 
dazed, sir.” 

Poor lad! It is hoped that he event- 
ually recovered his reason. When he 


left next day by train he was still the 
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same. All night he had moaned that 
wounded men were still lying out in the 
open, and that he could not carry any 
more. “England (and Canada) expects 
every man to do his duty.” Whatever 
eventually became of him, he had certainly 
done his share—to the last ounce of his 
strength. | 

With the later arrivals of serious cases 
came German wounded and prisoners. 
There could be no doubt that our troops 
were advancing. The cheeriness of every 
relay of wounded attested to the accuracy 
of the bulletins, “Sitters,” clinging to 
captured German helmets, shouted joyous 
remarks to the orderlies, and waved 
hands to their friends. The verve of 
victory was in the air. Those already in 


the hospital called for news, listened 
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eagerly, and returned to sleep. All was 
well. | 
A Canadian Medical Orderly, a man of 
slow movement, silent and methodical, 
stood beneath a tree contemplating a 
German officer’s sword-knot which had 
been given him. One of us explained 
its use to him. From his expression it 
was evident that he was learning a lot 
in a short time. It was discovered that 
in private life he was a moose-hunter. 
Accustomed to the solitary depths of 
the forests, to the study of the primeval, 
what thoughts must have passed through 
such a man’s mind on a day like this! 
Could any fish have ever been quite so 
out of water? 

To relate in detail all that happened 
during that day of many hours would be 
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but a repetition of the history of Neuve 
Chapelle. Concerning the magnitude of 
our task, however, there was no com- 
parison, It was not, perhaps, that the 
battle was greater, but that our unit 
was capable of bearing a share of the 
work infinitely greater than on the last 
occasion. 

A couple of ambulance trains were duly 
loaded; a motor ambulance convoy from 
down the rear relieved us of a hundred 
‘sitters’; an improvised train was fitted 
up with palliasses, medical store, a kitchen, 
plenty of food and personnel, and dis- 
appeared with its freight of slighter cases 
round the curve. And yet the general 
stream of those calling for house-room 
never seemed to flow the less. 


The straw shed proved to be a god- 
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send. Stretcher cases, with room to 
breathe the clean spring air freely, lay 
in long rows and waited, without im- 
patience, for the re-dressing of wounds 
or re-application of splints already applied 
in the Field Ambulance. A meal and 
sleep was what they wanted most. 

The Canadian Section filled up, was 
evacuated, and filled again. One of their 
men, with log-book and pencil, entered 
names at full speed, and wore a distinctly 
worried aspect. 

The number of serious cases unfit to 
move grew hourly greater. Each fresh 
convoy added its percentage. It was 
only what we had expected. 

Towards evening the usual lull became 
apparent. The customary counter-attack 


of the enemy was now to be expected. 
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The news from the firing line was still 
exhilarating. 

Night fell upon a scene too pathetic 
for detailed memory. The flood of 
slightly wounded, filled with the delight 
of victory, had passed upon its way, 
leaving those who were to pay the 
price. The steadily burning lamps of 
the operating-tent in the open, and the 
constantly opening doors of the theatre 
in the chateau, told their own tale. He 
who wishes to carve a road to fame 
should never look back! 

It was midnight. Every stretcher in 
the rooms was filled. There was little 
of the peace of night upon the scene. 
In the conservatory a delirious German, 
crawling, whining, and grabbing at the 


plants, required supervision. Near to 
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him a brace of others, oblivious to all 
things earthly, lay moribund. Another 
Hun, crying out for this and that at 
minute intervals, without due cause, was 
told plainly to “Shut up.” He obeyed, 
and fell asleep without an effort. 

T. Atkins, as usual, made little fuss. 
If he was in pain, we seldom knew it. A 
great many slept as happy as children. 

The electric light lit up the whole place 
like day. The night outside was very 
still, In imagination one could see the 
sentries at their silent posts. 

There was no shadow of anybody 
being spared from his work that night. 
Master glanced below stairs, saw that all 
was well, and mounted to the operating 
theatre. 


The sleepy, warm atmosphere of chloro- 
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form permeated the room. The flare of 
an acetylene lamp over the table showed 
him at once the cause of the momentary 
silence. The deep breathing of the soldier 
on the table alone competed with the hiss 
of boiling water. Florrs, a weight of 
responsibility in his eyes, looked up as 
he entered. It was easy to read the 
cause. It was, unfortunately, no new 
tale. A shattered limb hung in the 
balance. Was it possible to save the leg 
without losing a life? The man had 
been wounded that morning. 

“What do you think, Master?” asked 
Florrs anxiously. 

You can never save it,” said Master. 

“Can he stand the operation?” 

“He must. He will die if it is left.” 

“Right!” 
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It did not take long. Practice had 
made the operative technique perfect. 
Only one more hero to face life with one 
leg, or next day, to slip from our grasp 
into a land where it mattered not at all. 
Which was best? 

Master hurried away. Another 
stretcher, with its waiting applicant for 
a place on the table, already blocked the 
hall-way. 

There were many other places to be 
visited. 

The Gael and his coadjutor were found 
struggling successfully with bullet forceps 
in their tent. Pieces of shrapnel the size 
of half an egg are better outside the 
body! A Canadian Sister, indefatigably 
doing her bit, stood by. 


The straw shed was providing cases in 
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numbers which it seemed impossible 
could ever be finished. And yet it is 
surprising what amount of work steady 
application, if free from panicky calculation, 
can perform in due course. The worst 
that can happen to a wounded man is to 
die. It is but an episode that, sooner or 
later, must come to each of us. To give 
way to sentiment during a battle may 
cause disaster. 

It must have been about three o'clock 
in the morning that Master returned from 
an ambulance train-loading performance. 
The motor convoy drivers, hardly able to 
see the road for want of sleep, had been 
sent to their own lines until the morning. 
The transport to the train and subsequent 
loading had taken some two hours, 


Champion had captured some ration 
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rum, and hot water stood upon the fire. 
The Boy, mixing himself a stiff jorum 
added sugar and lemon, smoked a 
cigarette, and discussed with Florrs, 
whose operation cases were to have 
precedence for the next few hours. The 
time for relaxation was very short. An 
hour’s respite had become necessary, in 
order to give time for scrubbing out the 
operating-room. | 

Presently the Gael was induced to 
leave his victims and recuperate his 
inner man also. With him came a 
couple of Canadians. Porteous, deserted 
of necessity to run his own show in his 
school, had not been seen since break- 
fast. Master, knowing exactly what cases 
he had, left him to work out his own 


salvation. 
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In half an hour the Mess was again 
empty. 

At breakfast-time another welcome am- 
bulance train announced its arrival, and — 
from the Front came a call for empty 
beds. The battle was over, but the 
worst of the aftermath still remained. 

The second day was almost as strenu- 
ous as the first, but it differed in that 
we knew the extent of our liabilities. 
Convoy officers from the field ambulance ~ 
brought definite figures. We could cal- 
culate ahead. The whole job would take 
about three days. We arranged accord- 
ingly. Somebody must go to bed this 
second night. We could afford it. And 
besides, if we did not sleep somebody 
would “go phut.” Whereupon Master 


began issuing orders. There was mutiny, 
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of course. He had expected it. Firm- 
mess became necessary. A_ percentage 
of officers, nursing sisters, and orderlies 
were ordered to rest, whether they liked 
it or not. 

Dinner that night was usual, but it 
was a somewhat humourless feast. We 
had seen little of each other socially 
for six-and-thirty hours; but the work 
was not yet done, and we did not 
know when another advance might take 
place. 

Master, draining a glass of red wine, 
searched for his pocket- book and 
yawned. 

‘How many admissions do you fellows 
think my wretched clerk has got in 
his books for yesterday alone?” he 


inquired. 
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“A good few,” answered Florrs. 
“This unit has never had such a doing 
before.” 

“Worse than Coulommiers Railway 
Station, I suppose?” ventured Porteous. 
Still, I shall never forget that night 
after the battle of the Marne as long as 
I live. Ugh! I can smell the sickly 
bloodiness of the place still.” 

“We put through quite five hundred 
in our Section,” stated one of the 
Canadian officers proudly. 

‘Well,’ smiled Master, ‘‘our demni- 
tion total reached 2000, and goodness 
knows how many may have escaped 
record,” | 

“H’m. I will bet the Huns could 
show a record to which in comparison 


ours is nothing,” said Porteous. 
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“Please God!” echoed the padre. 


Beneath the chestnuts we played a 
cricket match. The Canadians beyond 
their tents played baseball. The swans 
sailed across the pond. The one-legged 
peacock was asleep in a stone flower- 
vase on the balustrade. The concierge 
and gardener gathered lettuces in the 
garden. In the straw shed the farm 
labourers were housing their carts for 
the night. Champion, a pair of ducks 
in hand, climbed the fence of the pad- 
dock. The chirrup of birds in the trees 
and the cooing of doves added to the 
peace of things. The chateau and tents 
were empty. Had there ever been a 
battle ? 

The sound of artillery fire to the 
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east, and the buzz of an aeroplane in 


the near distance, answered the question. 


Here this narrative must, of neces- 
sity, come abruptly to an end. The 
exigencies of service admit of no appeal. 
Master, unexpectedly captured for a 
higher command, suddenly disappeared 
from our midst. Florrs, almost simul- 
taneously, was invalided to England, 
and returned later to command his own 
unit. Porteous also was wafted to 
another sphere of action. The padre 
now follows a cavalry regiment into 
the field. Mackenzie, suddenly collaps- 
ing, disappeared on a_ stretcher to 
England. The Boy professes to know 
something of the art of surgery, but 


refuses the labour of the historian. 
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The Gael, strong in muscle and zeal, 
shakes his head impotently at the sug- 
gestion that he should continue the 
diary. 

As Johnny Gurkha might have said: 
“What can do?” 
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